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386 ‘“BURIED WITH 


“BURIBD WITH HIS NIGGERS.”* 


Burien with a band of brothers 
Who for him would fain have died ; 
Buried with the gallant fellows, 
Who fell fighting by his side. 

a “}? 
Buried with the men God gave him, 
Those whom he was sent to save ; 


Buried with the martyred heroes, 
He has found an honored grave. 





Buried where his dust so precious 
Makes the soil a hallowed spot ; 
Buried where, by Christian patriot, 
He shall never be forgot. 


Buried in the ground accursed, 
Which man’s fettered feet have trod ; 
Buried where his voice still speaketh, 
Appealing for the slave to God. 


Fare thee well, thou noble warrior, 
Who in youthful beauty went 

On a high and holy mission, 

By the God of battles sent. 


Chosen of Him, * elect and precious,’ 
Well didst thou fulfil thy part ; 
When thy country ‘‘ counts her jewels,”’ 
She shall wear thee on her heart. 
B. 8. 
* When the body of Colonel Robert G. Shaw was 
asked of those rebels, in the midst of whom he fell, 
it was replied : “He is buried with his niggers.” 


— WN. Y. Evening Post. 


— 
COLONEL ROBERT G. SHAW: 


On hearing that the Rebels had buried his body in a 
trench, under a pile of twenty-five negroes. 
Ianoste hate, defeating its own ends ! 

The act that meant dishonor, working glory ! 
Could any mausoleum built by hands 
Lift his sweet memory nearer to the heavens, 
Or give it such a precious consecration 
In every heart which love has purified ! 
O young and sainted martyr ! let them pile 
Whole hecatombs of dead upon thy ashes : 
They cannot bar God’s angels from receiving 
Thy radiant spirit with divinest welcomes ; 
They cannot cover from celestial eyes 

The sacrifice that bears thee close to Christ ! 


Did I not see thee on that day in spring 
Leading thy sable thousand through our streets? 
Braving the scorn (and what was worse) the pity 
Of many backward hearts—yet cheered with bra- 

vos , 
From those who scanned the great significance 
Of thy devoted daring—saw the crown 
Behind the cross—behind the shame the glory? 
Behind the imminent death the life immortal t 


Weep not, heroic parents! Be consoled ! 
Think of thy loved one’s gain, lamenting wife, 
And let a holy pride o’ermaster grief ! 

All that could perish of him—let it lie 
There where the smoke from Sumter’s bellowing 
uns 





HIS NIGGERS.”’ 


Can makeless saered. Soon his monument 

Shall be the old flag waving andproclaiming 

To the whole world that the great cause he died 
for ° 

Has nobly triumphed—that the hideous power, 
Hell-born, that would disgrace him, has been 
hurled 

Into the pit it hollowed for the nation ; 

That the Republic stands redeemed and pure ; 
Justice enthroned—and not one child of God 
Robbed of his birthright—freedom ! 

—Boston Transcript. E. 8. 


TOGETHER. 


‘* We have buried him with his niggers !’’ — 
Rebel reply to the demand for Col. Shaw’s body. 


Ou, fair-haired Northern hero ! 
With thy guard of dusky hue, 
Up from the field of battle ! 
Rise to the last review ! 


Sweep downward, welcoming angels, 
In legions dazzling bright ! 

Bear up these souls together, 

Before Christ’s throne of light. 


The Master who remembers 

The cross, the thorns, the spear, 
Smiles on these risen freedmen, 

As their ransomed souls appear. 


And thou, young, generous spirit, 
What shall thy greeting be? 
*¢ Thou hast aided the down-trodden ; 
Thou hast done it unto me,’’ 

— Anti-Slavery Standard. 


TILL HE COME. 


** Tint he come’’—Oh ! let the words 
Linger on the trembling chords ; 
Let the little while between 
In their golden light be seen ; 

Let us think how heaven and home 
Lie beyond that—‘‘ Till He come.’’ 


When the weary ones we love 
Enter on their rest above, 

Seems the earth so poor and vast, 
All our life-joy overcast? 

Hush, be every murmur dumb— 
It is only—* Till He come.’’ 


Clouds and conflicts round us press ; 
Would we have one sorrow less ; 
All the sharpness of the cross, 

All that tell the world is loss, 

Death and darkness and the tomb. 
Only whisper—‘‘ Till He come.’’ 


See, the feast of love is spread, 
Drink the wine and break the bread ; 
Sweet memorials—till the Lord 
Call us round his heavenly board ; 
Some from earth, from glory some, 
Severed only—* Till He come.’’ 
—** The Blessed Dead,’’ by Rev. E. H. Bick- 
ersteth. 
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MR, BUCKLE: IN THE EASTs 


From Frazer's Magazine. 
MR. BUCKLE IN. THE. EAST. 
BY HIS FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 

Ir was at Assouan, the ancient Syené on 
the 9th of January, 1862, that I first: met 
Mr. Buckle. He had just returned from 
Nubia to this the frontier town between 
Egypt and the country called by the Greeks 
Ethiopia. With the introduction of a mu- 
tual friend, I went to call in the afternoon 
to communicate both sad and exciting news, 
which we ourselves had but heard the pre- 
vious evening—the death of the prince 
consort, and the threatened war with Amer- 
ica. So, through the vendors of many wares 
and curiosities— Nubians from the opposite 
island of Elephantine, and from the upper 
country, with clubs, bows andarrows, ostrich- 
eggs, etc., dancing girls, Abyssinian, and 
Ghaw4zee—I made my way, and ‘crossed the 
plank from the sands to the deek of his da- 
habééh. After a long conversation, passing 
from the topics of the day to subjects which 
we were hereafter to discuss much more fully, 
he ended with a detailed account of what he 
had witnessed at a private exhibition of so- 
called ‘‘spiritual’”? phenomena, under the 
presidency of Mr. Home. But on this, as on 
many other subjects on which he has not 
fully, or at all, published his opinions, I do 
not think myself at liberty to give what may 
have been but the hasty conversational ex- 
pression of immature views, and especially 
in this case, where his judgment may have 
been biassed by the most sacred feelings of 
his nature. 

Before leaving, he asked me to join him in 
the journey through the Desert to Palestine ; 
but as I rather thought of going direct to 
Jerusalem by Jaffa, it was left uncertain till 
we should meet at Cairo. He joined a party 
we gave that evening, and entered into a 
warm but friendly discussion with a German 
Protestant clergyman we had also invited. 
Next morning Mr. Buckle continued his 
voyage down, and we, after the excitement 
of the passage of the first cataract, sailed 
quietly up between the Nubian banks of the 
Nile. 

Mr. Buckle had left England in October, 
advised to pass the winter in Egypt to recruit 
his overtasked energies. While abroad, the 
diary he kept was very meagre. His letters 
also were so few, and in matter of general 
interest so scanty, that his two principal 
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correspondents have thought that extracts 
would most. fitly be published, in the first 
instance at least, in the narrative of a fellow- 
traveller. He gives the following account 
of himself just before leaving home: ‘‘ My 
head is still weak, but in other respects I am 
perfectly well. . . . . [dono work; and 
all the books I shall take with me are Shak- 
speare, Molitre, and some of Schiller’s poe- 
try. I cannot tell you the intense pleasure 
with which [ look forward to seeing Egypt, 
that strange, mutilated form of civilization. 
For years nothing has excited me so much.” 

In a letter from on board ship he somewhat 
characteristically says: ‘‘ 1 had a little diff- 
culty about getting the boys into my cabin, 
because I had to talk over the different gen- 
tlemen the inmates of it. But somehow or 
other I generally end by getting my own 
way, and we are now all together.”’ 

From Alexandria, on the 5th of November, 
he wrote: ‘I feel in better health and 
spirits than at any time during the last 
three years. Especially Iam conscious of 
an immense increase of brain-power—grasp- 
ing great problems with a firmness which at 
one time I feared had gone from me forever. 
I feel that there is yet much that I shall live 
to do. . . . Tobacco and pipes are very 
cheap, everything else is enormously dear : 
ale two shillings a bottle, soda-water one 
shilling, miserable carriages five shillings an 
hour, and so forth; and yet with all this, 
the labor market in such a state, that an un- 
skilled laborer earns with difficulty twopence 
a day—wages low and profits high. . . . . 
Good-by. My thoughts are often with those 
I have left behind. Write to Mrs. G—— 
and Mrs, B——, and tell them that I asked 
you to let them know of our safe arrival.’’ 

Agein from Cairo, on the 15th of Novem- 
We hope to leave here for 
Thebes to-morrow, provided the boat can be 
provisioned by then. Kk isa first-rate boat, 
and as we shall be in it three months, [ am 
doing what I know you would be doing if 
you were here, sparing no expense in laying 
in every comfort that can insure health. I 
feel the responsibility of your dear children 
perhaps more than I expected, but I am not 
anxious ; for I am conscious of going to the 
full extent of my duty and neglecting noth- 
ing; and when a man does this, he must 
leave the unknown and, invisible future to 
take care of itself. . If the boys im- 
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prove still further in health, and if I find 
that they are reaping real intellectual benefit, 
I purpose taking them in February to Jera- 
salem, and thence making excursions in Pal- 
estine, explaining to them at the same time 
the essential points in Jewish history, and 
connecting it with the history of Egypt. 
The few books which I require can be got 
here, all except one, viz., Stanley’s ‘‘ Sinai 
and Palestine.’’ This you will please to get, 
and send to Briggs at Cairo. . . . . I shall 
have the best escort that money can procure. 
My maxim is economy, not parsimony ; and 
though I never throw away money, I never 
spare it on emergencies. If, in the spring, 
there are any disturbances in Arabia or Syria, 
be you well assured that I shall not set foot 
there... . . . As I know some influential 
persons, and amongst them a pasha and a 
bey, I shall have the best information as to 
what is going on in the countries through 
which we are to pass. Full of life and 
thought. How this country makes me spec- 
ulate! I am up at six o’clock every morning, 
and yet there seems no day, 80 much is there 
to see and to think of. I try to pour some 
of my overflowings into the little chaps (the 
sons of the friend to whom this letter was 
addressed). Beyond Thebes there is no post, 
and even from Thebes the post is precarious. 
Do not therefore be uneasy at not hearing 
from us. I know that you put some confi- 
dence in my judgment; and my judgment 
and whatever I know will be taxed to the 
utmost to preserve the health of your chil- 
dren.” 

In a letter dated the Nile, 14th December, 
Mr. Buckle writes: ‘* We have been and 
still are quite well. The journey up the 
Nile, though slow, has not been dull, as we 
have plenty of occupation. . . . . Lest the 
long confinement should be injurious I stop 
the boat twice every day, and we walk with 
an escort on the shore. Then, and in the 
evening I talk to the boys about what they 
have seen and read, and having encouraged 
them to state their opinion, I give them mine, 
and explain how it is that we differ. . . . . 
We live in quiet comfort, and indeed luxury. 
An iron boat with good bedrooms, and a 
saloon that could dine eight persons—and 
we sail quicker than any other boat on the 
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best bread I ever tasted. I shall take him 
on to Jerusalem, as I will not trust our di- 
gestion to common Arab cooking. At Cairo 
I shall buy pistols for him and the drago- 
man ; and this, with our escort and my re- 
volver, will enable us to set ordinary robbers 
at defiance. \ And as to extraordinary ones, I 
shall never enter any district where there is 
war between the tribes. Trust me yeta 
little, and you will not be disappointed.” 

As his iron boat could not be safely taken 
through the cataract, Mr. Buckle left it at 
Assouan, and took a timber-built boat to the 
second cataract, and back to Assouan. In 
reference to this voyage he thus writes on 
the 15th of January from Thebes; ‘ The 
journey into Nubia, notwithstanding its many 
discomforts, was in the highest degree cu- 
rious and instructive. . . . . The heat in 
Nubia was intense. On Christmas day, at 
8.30 in the evening, jt was in my cabin 8 
degs. Fah., though the sun had been excluded 
allday..... Now that we have been there, 
I would not have missed it for five hundred 
pounds. I feel very joyous, and altogether 
full of pugnacity, so that I wish some one 
would attack me. I mean attack me specu- 
latively. I have no desire for a practical 
combat.” 

On the 19th of February, the day after my 
return to Cairo, I called on him, still on board 
his boat at Boudak. On the 5th of this 
month he had written to a friend: ‘‘I can- 
not understand how it is that you were so 
long in receiving the letter which I wrote 
from Thebes in the middle of December. On 
returning from Nubia, we wrote again from 
Thebes about the 17th January, and in these, 
as in every other instance, I have made a 
point of posting your letters myself. I do 
not wonder at your anxiety at being so long 
without intelligence ; but I have done all in 
my power, and have never since we left Eng- 
land allowed a post to go by without writing. 
Your picture of yourimagination of my hang- 
ing over the bed of a sick boy, and bringing 
you back a child the less, has gone to my 
very heart, and made me feel quite misera- 
ble, since I know what must have passed 
through your mind, and what you must have 
suffered before you could write thus. But 
why, dear Mrs. ——, why will you allow 









Nile. Ihave engaged the cook the Roth- | your judgment to be led captive by such dark 
childs had when they were in Egypt. He is | imaginings? I never begin any considerable 
really a first-rate cook, and makes I think the | enterprise without well weighing the objec- 
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tions against it. In taking your’ children 
where I have taken them, and where they. are 
about to go, I have estimated the difficulties, 
or if you will, the dangers. . . . Here, 
as elsewhere, some rare combination of events, 
or some insidious physical action creeping 
unobserved through the human frame, and 
stealthily coming on years before, may pros- 
trate one of your boys, as it may prostrate 
you gr your husband. This may happen 
in the healthiest climate, and in spite of 
the tenderest care..... The excitement 
of the brain caused by travelling amid the 
scenes through which they pass is in itself a 
source of health; and though you of course 
love your children better than I do, and bet- 
ter indeed than any one does — for who knows 
80. well asI that no love can equal the love ofa 
mother? — still, even you could not watch them 
more carefully than I do; and, as you would 
be the first to acknowledge, you would watch 
them with less knowledge both of what should 
be guarded against and what should be done. 
. ... We have anchored about a mile 
and a half from Cairo, as I think living on 
the Nile more healthy than being in an hotel. 
I shall therefore keep on the boat, and all my 
establishment, including my virtuous and-no- 
ble-minded cook, until we start for the Des- 
ert. As to cookey, he and I will never part 
till the Asiatic part of the journey is ended.” 

In a letter to another friend, dated the 
7th of February, Mr. Buckle writes: ‘We 
have returned to Cairo, all quite well, after 
a most interesting journey to the southern 
extremity of Egypt, and on into Nubia as 
far as the second cataract. I feel better and 
stronger than I have done for years. In 
about ten days we leave here for Mount Sinai, 
and intend proceeding through the Desert to 
Gaza, and then to Jerusalem, by way of He- 
brog. Fancy me travelling on the back of a 
camel seven or eight hoursa day for from five 
to six weeks, and then travelling on horse- 
back through Palestine and Southern Syria. 
That I have not already been thrown is a 
marvel, seeing that among other audacious 
feats I went from the Nile to Abydos ona 
donkey, with a cloth for a saddle and two 
pieces of rope for stirrups, and in this 
wretched plight had to rider for between eight 
and nine hours. 

‘* To give you any, even the faintest, idea 
of what 1 have seen in this wonderful coun- 
try is impossible. No art of writing can de- 
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pict it. If I were to say that the temple of 
Karnak at Thebes can even now be ascet+ 
tained to have measured @ mile and a half in 
circumference, I should probably only: tell 
you what you have readin books; but I 
should despair if I were obliged to describe 
what I felt when I was in the midst of it, 
and contemplated it as a living whole, while 
every part was covered with sculptures of 
exquisite finish, except where the hieroglyph- 
ics crowded on each other so thickly that it 
would require many volumes to copy them. 
Their stood their literature, in the midst of 
the most magnificent temple ever raised by 
the genius of man. I went twice to see it 
by moonlight, when the vast masses of light 
and shade rendered it absolutely appalling. 

‘¢ But I fear to write like a guide-book, 
and had rather abstain from details till we 
meet. One effect, however, I must tell you 
which my journey has produced upon me. 
Perhaps you may remember how much [ al- 
ways preferred form to color ; but now, owing 
to the magnificent effect of this the driest: 
atmosphere in the world, I am getting to like 
color more than form. The endless variety 
of hues is extraordinary. Owing to the 
transparency of the air, objects are seen, as 
nearly as I can judge, more than twice the 
distance they can be seen in England under 
the most favorable circumstances. Until my 
eye became habituated to this, I often over- 
fatigued myself by believing that I could 
reach a certain point in a certain time. The 
result is a wealth and exuberance of color 
which is hardly to be credited, and which I 
doubt if any painter would dare to represent. 

‘* From Jerusalem I propose going to Jer- 
icho, the Dead Sea, and the Jordan ; thence to 
the Sea of Galilee, and from thence to Da- 
mascus and Baalbec ; afterwards to Constan- 
tinople, passing through Beyrout and Smyr- 
na. What think you of this? If you were 
here, and felt as I do what it is to have the 
brain every day over-excited, and be con- 
stantly dsunk with pleasure, you would easily 
understand how impossible much letter-writ- 
ing becomes, and how impatient one grows 
in trying to fix on paper thoughts that burn; 
but, as you know of old, if my friends were 
to measure my friendship by the length and 
frequency of my letters, they would dome 
great injustice.” 

I myself found Mr. Buckle occupied packing 
the curiosities; of which he had made rather 
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a large collection. I began talking to him 
of the Bible of the Egyptians, the ‘* Book of 
the Dead,” as Lepsius calls it, or as it calls 
itself, «‘ the Departure into (from?) Light.’ 
I had heen much indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Edwin Smith, its American translator, 
for the perusal, while at Thebes, of his MS. 
And Bibles naturally led us to talk of relig- 
ions. But, with Mr. Buckle, religion ap- 
peared rather to arise from the want of 
knowledge, than merely to have its form de- 
termined by the state of knowledge. Hence 
repugnance to the ignorant and fanatical 
form in which the professors of a religion 
might express themselves, extinguished sym- 
pathy with, and thus prevented insight into, 
the ideas struggling for expression. 

So our views being somewhat different on 
this matter, the conversation changed. He 
was again kind enough to ask me join him on 
his further journey, and spoke so enthusias- 
tically of the historical interest of the desert 
life, that I said I should give him an answer 
next day. Next day our dragoman’s con- 
tract was signed at the Consulate, and the 
next I started forthe Suez canal. But if Mr. 
Buckle interested himself comparatively but 
little in the hieroglyphics and ancient Egypt, 
still less did he care for modern Suez canals. 
He acknowledged the important political 
bearings of the scheme; but it was to him 
merely one of the proximate causes of the 
politician, and he,-as a philosopher, desired 
to concern himself only with ultimate causes, 
such as economical and educational statis- 
tics, and manners andcustoms. Had he been 
able to write on Egypt, it would have been, 
he said, a statistical contribution to Political 
Economy. The week after I returned to Ca- 
iro, and in anticipation of our Desert journey, 
Mr. Buckle —as we one day inspected our 
tents in Uzbekeéh, our Arabs with their cam- 
els all under the trees before Shepherd’s Ho- 
tel—said, pulling Alf’s ear, ‘It is really 
quite exciting ! ’’ 

At length, from the Wells of Moses, our 
desert journey, on the 6th of March, begins. 
Our people had left Cairo about a week be- 
fore. But we had gone to Suez by rail, and 
stayed there a day or two at a good British- 
Indian hotel ; conversing in the evening on 
the flat roof, under the etars, and strolling 
by day on the sands, enjoying the mixture of 
sea and desert air, which would have been 


most charming but that the atmosphere also| Which was true, only they were of light 





contained camels denied their burial-rites. 


From Suez we dropped down the Red Sea itr 


a boat to within an hour or two of Ayfin 
Misa, and thence we rode on to our encamp- 
ment at the Wells. 

Mr. Buckle mounted his dromedary once, 
but never again; and if there is not some 
little spring in one, the motion, as can easily 
be imagined, is not fatiguing only, but ex- 
cruciating ; otherwise, it is less tiring than 
horseback. The Arab ideal of dromedary- 
riding is fifty miles an hour, and so smoothly 
that the rider can hold a fall cup of coffee 
in his hands unspilled. But Mr. Buckle’s 


hatred of the animal he could never find words °* 


to express. One would have thought he be- 
lieved them animated by the transmigrated 
souls of ideally ignorant and morose Scotch 
fanatics. He may, however, have been some- 
what prejudiced in his opinion of camels, as 
well as of religious Scotchmen. Though 
Mr. Buckle had hoped, as in a letter above 
extracted, to do his seven or eight hours a 
day on camel-back, he had taken the precau- 
tion to have for himself a good Cairene don- 
key besides his dromedary. For the donkey 
had to be provided a camel to carry the wa- 
ter he needed. Mr. Buckle’s stiffness was so 
great that it was with difficulty, and at first 
only with the assistance of three or four men 
—one helping him up, one on the other side 
keeping the saddle straight, one holding the 
animal in ease of fright—that he mounted 
the donkey. For this donkey he conceived 
a great affection. And the mokes of Egypt 
are so superior to all other donkeys that they 
cannot justly be called by the name of * ass ;”” 
and it was by the more endearing name of 
‘‘moke’’ they were celebrated in an Epin- 
kian ode’ by a Pindar of my acquaintance. 
Mr. Buckle’s costume was an old black 
dress-coat his butler, he said, would not have 
worn, a double-breasted cloth waistcoat, and 
winter trousers, all over thick flannel under- 
garments ; a wideawake, with an ample pug- 
gery, crowned his spare, stooping figure, 
covered his bald head, and shaded his unsha- 
ven face. He often further endeavored to 
protect himself from the sun in a black bur- 
nous. I hinted once that all this was rather 
warm clothing for the Arabian deserts. He 
replied that, though the commoner sort of 
Arabs certainly wore nothing but a short 
shirt, yet the great chiefs had several robes. 
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silk, and flowing round the person. Though, 
of course, a flannel shirt to prevent chills is a 
necessary precaution, it is to be regretted 
Mr. Buckle would never make any change in 
the above attire, as it induced the most ex- 
cessive perspiration, and by thus weakening 
him prepared the end. 

‘¢ Our day’s routine,’ I quote from one 
of my own letters, “‘ was—up at six o’clock ; 


outside, in the shade of the largest tent, at}, 


half-past six o’clock, breakfast—tea, eggs, 
curry, and—what is particularly , recom- 
mended, as making less meat the next worse 
thing to. much wine and beer, necessary—rice 
with camel’s milk, and Scotch marmalade ; 
tents struck at seven o’clock, and we—Mr. 
Buckle, the two boys, and I—off on our 
dromedaries and donkey, with half a dozen 
Arabs and servants, leaving the rest to pack 
up and bring on the baggage. Mr. Buckle 
and [ then walked for an hour or so, the con- 
versation up to lunch being almost exclu- 
sively on philosophical subjects, and regu- 
larly continued from day to day; about 
eleven o’clock, rest in some shade if possible, 
have a glass of water and some of Carr’s bis- 
cuits; about two o’clock, lunch in a tent 
which has been sent forward; after a chi- 
bouk Mr. Buckle sleeps, I write, and the 
boys read or play about ; in the meantime, 
the baggage camels have passed and got 
ahead of us; we move again between three 
and four o’clock, have generally another 
walk, at length descry our encampment 
about six o’clock, ride up, dismount, find 
dinner just ready, wash, and sit down in the 
shade outside the tent, at table. Preserved 
soups, meats, and vegetables, with a joint of 
one of our own sheep, or a chicken or turkey 
out of the hencoop one of the camels carries, 
various sweets, light sherry or claret cooled 
in a tub in the shade, and actually cold wa- 
ter from the zimzimiehs, make up our desert 
fare; then creaming Turkish coffee, cigars, 
and pleasant talk. Between nine and ten 
o’clock he to his tent, and after a stroll 
through the camp-fires on the desert, under 
the stars, I to mine; and about eleven 
o’clock, to bed.’’ 

The general subject of our morning conver- 
sation was Logic and Method ; but.asI do not 
propose here to enter either on an exposition 
or criticism of Mr. Buckle’s opinions, I shall 
content myself with referring to those ‘* Addi 
tional Elucidations of the Science of History ’’ 
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edition of his ‘‘ System of Logic ”’ considered 
the logical views of Mr. Buckle’s ‘* Historry.”” 

Style also was an often recurring subject of 

conversation. He had studied rll its artifices, 
and chiefly in Hume, Berkeley and Burke. 
His remarks on his own style were so frank,) 
and as they might appear to some so vain 
that I hesitate to repeat. them. 
It might be interesting to point out. how: 
his opinions on every single subject we dis-) 
cussed—the styles of different authors, and 
Art generally; moral conduct and religious 
feeling ; historical periods, such as the School 
of Alexandria, or the Middle Ages—were but 
new forms of expressing the fundamental 
ideas of his book. But I confine myself here 
to the narrator’s ‘task. 

Incidents were few. One morning, deep 
in philosophic talk, I on my dromedary, Mr. 
Buckle on his donkey, thp current of his 
thoughts was humorously changed—for I 
cried out ‘‘ The eobra!’’ and by a tremen- 
dous double kick to his donkey, he just saved 
himself from the snake which, erect’ on its 
tail, and with inflated neck, was close to him, 
and in the very act to spring. Of an even- 
ing, under the bright stars, amid the camp-' 
fires, we had once or twice some Arab dan- 
cing and singing. One day a beautiful gazelle: 
was caught. Whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity, in the Red Sea or Gulf of Akaba, one 
was tempted to havea swim ; but Mr. Buckle 
said he had never bathed except at Brighton,» 
and then carefully holding on by a rope. 

But the three or four halts we made were 
of the greatest interest. The second day, in 
the midst ofa sand-storm, we met a party of’ 
Arabs going with their camels to Cairo.: 
They were some of the people of Major Mac: 
——, going to bring him back provisions.’ 
Some days after, down from the Pass of the: 
Sword’s Point, instead of going on through: 


| the Wady Mukatteb or Written Valley, we: 


turned up, and came suddenly on Robinson 
Crusoe huts and tents in a little, cultivated: 
glen completely shut in by the precipitious 
hills. The major—a tall, stout, gray-bearded, 

noble-looking man in the ordinary summer 
country costume—came forward to welcome 
us. Mr. Buckle was known by his books. , 
As for myself, a Scotchman seldom needs any: 
other introduction than his name to a coun-: 
tryman abroad. He led us up to the great 
new house he had just. constructed instead of 
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the tents, which did not keep out the sun, 
and were apt to be ewept away by the rains. 
This house had, according to old Highland 
fashion the side of the hill for its back wall— 
the three others, however, were of stone, and 
thick—one small window high up, and one 
door to the single room ; the roof was formed 
of various odd planks and pieces of tarpaul- 
ing. A Highland hut, but a Highland wel- 
come. ‘That we had already breakfasted 
could not be admitted as an excuse for not 
breakfasting again, as it was still hardly 
noon. Prepared by a fillip of whiskey, we 
sat down to a breakfast, of which the capri- 
corn cutlets were a delicacy that Mr. Buckle, 
professed epicure as he was, never forgot. 
The rest of the day was spent in examining 
the caves, inscriptions, and ancient fortresses 
in, near, and overlooking the Wady Mag- 
harah. It chanced that another party—of 
which also one a Scotchman whom we 
shall call Hamilton—was passing that day 
the neighborhood of the major’s glen. They 
were seized and brought in. And the dinner 
that evening in the hut, where the major 
presided at one table, and his nephew, the 
sole companion of his solitude, presided at 
the other, will not soon be forgotten. Cap- 
ricorn soup and capricorn cutlets again ; the 
liveliest conversation; and after the others 
had retired, the three Scotchmen took out 
their chairs to the open air under the stars. 
On the top of an old cask stood creature- 
comforts. 

The old Persian mines of turquoises are, I 
believe, exhausted. The major many years 
ago making a pilgrimage to Sinai with his 
wife and family, discovered, and by his strong 
right arm—that is, by the influence he has 
acquired among the Tuwarah Arabs—holds 
possession of the Sinaitic mines. He made 
us most handsome presenis of turquoises, and 
gave much information as to what might be 
made of the peninsula. 

A very long day’s march from the major’s 
glen, with but one halt under a Mimosa-tree, 
brought us to the oasis of Wady Feiran ; but 
not till looking up through its palms and 
tamarisks we could see the stars. Many and 


varivus matters do I find noted as the sub- 
jects of our conversation in the earlier part 
of that day; but Mr. Buckle could not even 
sit his donkey at last, and so had to walk, 
leaning on my arm, and hardly able to speak, 
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this beautiful oasis, and most interesting seat 
of an early Christian bishopric, in the after- 
noon, we found ourselves suddenly at the foot 
of Mount Sinai. 

Neither Mr. Buckle nor I had more thana 
general historical interest in this part of 
Arabia. The accuracy of the Biblical tradi- 
tions, and the identification of the sites, ap- 
peared more than doubtful. It was therefore 
with the interest of surprise that we found, 
as it should seem nowhere else, the require- 
ments of the tradition satisfied by so many 
of the physical conditions of Mount Sinai. 
Stand on the top of its granite dome. It is 
the northern summit (Jebel Sufsifeh) of a 
long, steep, rocky bridge, of which the 
southern and higher peak (Jebel Misa) you 
may distinguish as Horeb. On the eastern 
hill-side, under that summit, though unseen 
from where we are, stands the convent founded 
by Justinian, a.p. 527, and its garden of 
fruit-trees and cypresses. Opposite the con- 
vent, and forming with the mountain we are 
standing on, a narrow glen, is the correspond- 
ingly long ridge of Jebel-ed-Deir, with its 
cross. Westward is the lofty summit of 
Mount St. Katharine. Stand now under 
Sinai. You feel yourself very small in a vast 
mountain-enclosed table-land, under the prec- 
ipices of Sinai, towering some fifteen hundred 
feet up, and so sheer you can ‘touch the 
mount.’’ The desolation of the scene, hardly 
increased by frequent hurricanes and thun- 
derstorms, if it should happen to associate 
itself in your mind with other desolations, 
needs some strength to face. 

Thad hoped to achieve the hitherto inac- 
cessible Um Shaumer; but filled as I was 
with Sinai, left the feat to be accomplished 
by pilgrims of another of the five parties 
which met here. They—Hamilton and an 
American—did it ina day, starting at two 
o’clock in the morning. Mr. Buckle also 
was a good deal occupied here, principally as 
I understood in working out some thoughts 
that had occurred to him concerning the in- 
fluence of Northern Palestine on the rise of 
Christianity. It need hardly be said that 
Mr. Buckle’s expressions of feeling and opin- 
ion in regard to the northern occupants of 
the convent were not flattering to these holy 
fathers ; but they might be consoled to know 
that he as little appreciated the saintliness, 
ignorant of the laws of health, of the first 





much less converse. On the second day from 


hermit-tenants of these desolate rocks. 
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» On ‘the 17th of March, the fourth day of 
our stay here, Mr. Buckle writes: ‘* The ex- 
citement and exquisite interest of the life we 
are leading are indescribable, but unfit me 
for every other exertion. . . . Our encamp- 
ment here is fifty-five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The mid-day sun intensely 
hot, but the mornings bitterly cold.”’ 

Leaving Sinai we journeyed on through 
deserts still varying in the monotony of bar- 
renness. At the mouth of Wady-el-Ain, as 
we were coming down to the gleaming sea 
—“good news! ’’—we were met by our 
Bedouin messenger, and he said we should be 
able to get on to Petra. Next day was Sun- 
day, and we rested the whole day by the sea. 
With us were here encamped three other par- 
ties. The second day thereafter we rode on 
from where our tents had been pitched on the 
sands, opposite a rocky islet, with the ruins 
of a castle that had resisted the crusaders ; 
and our disputation was more animated than 
usual, for it was of religion. So, along the 
sands, and round the head of the gulf, till 
we came, in the golden afternoon, to the 
palm-grove of Akaba. 

In the palms by the sea were the tents of 
the three other parties, who had pushed on 
quicker than we. Here also ours were 
pitched. The Tuwarah could go no further 
with us; we must proceed with the ’Alawin 
Arabs. When the former had left us, we 
were uncomfortably in the power of the lat- 
ter savages. Parliaments of Westerns and 
Easterns, intrigues of sheiks, jealousies of 
dragomen, gossip and backbiting, civilized for 
nearly a week the palms by the shell-strewn 
sands. There was only one noteworthy ad- 
venture, when two of us, returning from the 
neighboring plateau of Tih, mounted on 
dromedarics, and armed with revolvers, came 
down on a marauding party of Arabs who 
were driving away half a dozen of our camels. 
Mr. Buckle busied himself here in collecting 
the wonderfully numerous and _ beautiful 
shells. I gathered nearly four hundred in 
an hour or two. Once or twice all hope of 
getting to Petra, where indeed no one had 
been able to proceed by this route for five 
years, was almost abandoned. The country, 
after a long war, had just been conquered by 
a new tribe; and the entrance of travellers 
raised so many points of honor in the band 
of superior, allied, or half-subject robbers, 
about the division of the plunder, that. the 
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swords were once or twice drawn with the 
intention of killing each other instead of . 
plundering us. However they thought better 
of it. 

At length, on the morning of Sunday the 
30th of March—after sundry accidents, cam- 
els throwing their loads into the sea, and such 
pleasantries—we were off, thanks chiefly, it 
must be admitted, to the well-known drago- 
man Abd-el-Atee, then with an American 
party, and who had once stood surety for one 
of the principal sheiks who had got into 
trouble at Cairo, a service the chief did not 
forget. We and the other parties had thus 
very much to follow the lead of Abd-el-Atee’s 
party, which was anything but relished by 
Mr. Buckle, who was inclined to attribute 
our getting to Petra entirely to his own pre- 
cautions and suggestions. And it was nec 
essary for us to keep together. No more 
luxurious sending on of the tents and bag- 
gage to have dinner all ready when we dis- 
mounted for the day ; no more entire inde- 
pendence: all must march together in war- 
like array. So the long caravan moved up 
the” Arabah ; upwards of a hundred men, and 
sixty or seventy camels and dromedaries ; 
scouts on the flanks; the great sheiks gal- 
loping on horseback to the rear or to the van ; 
and Mr. Buckle on his donkey. The pros- 
pect of Petra again looked cloudy; but a 
further demand of a thousand piastres, the 
first night out on the ’Arabah, was success- 
fully resisted. Again, and finally, we were 
brought to a standstill at the very foot of the 
mountains of Edom. More*sheiks, more 
councils of war, more fears and hopes ; but 
on the morning of Friday the 4th of April 
we entered the mountains. On the summit 
of the pass, more sheiks, but friendly, which 
was well, for there must have been nearly 
two miles between the foremost men and last. 
stragglers of the caravan in its long-winding 
ascent. ‘Then descend to the foot of Mount 
Hor, which stands isolated. On its pastures 
graze flocks of sheep and goats, tended by the 
wildest shepherds and shepherdesses, from 
one of whom I had my first. draught of goat’s 
milk as a preparative for the ascent. More 
opposition ; but at length up we started on 
foot, each with a savage or two at his elbow. 
Just under the summit I saw an inhabited: 
cave. At its threshold a broad, flat rock, 
whereon a kid had just been slain ; in front 
a smooth, green, flowery lawn. A fierce dog. 











defended the mansion, but a wild young 
shepherdess bid him lie down. The sight of 
her made me thirst for some more goat’s 
milk; so I went up to her; but a horrible 
old woman advanced, sent the young one to 
the right-about, and asked what I wanted. 
I sat down in the mouth of their cave, and 
again drank out of a skin handed to me by 
the hag. ‘To the ascent once more ; and after 
examining a remarkable, long, pillared vault, 
with a well at the end of it, the summit is 
achieved. Presently up was dragged Mr. 
Buckle, looking, by reason of the steep as- 
cent, under an Arabian sun, in winter gar- 
ments, as if he had just been pulled out of 
the above-mentioned well. ‘* Where is there 
shade?’’ he gasped. ‘ Give me an orange! 
No wonder Aaron died when they dragged 
him up here.” 

From the roof of the tomb—now only an 
ordinary square building, with a dome— 
northwards and southward a hilly desert ; east- 
ward the mountains of Edom, within which 
lies Petra hid; westward the desert of the 
*Arabah ; beyond that the desert of Tih; be- 
yond that again, the hills we may believe 
that the eyes of the aged high-priest strained 
most to see—the blue-tinted hills of the land 
of promise in the far horizon. 

Descending there was a little affray at the 
door of the tomb ; but as the fanaticism of the 
ringleader was proof against money, I could 
not but respect it ; so we did not get in. 

Then down the side of the mountain towards 
Petra, and again among the shepherds. Here, 
on a beautiful green space among the rocks, 
I purchased the very primitive double flute a 
skin-clad Satyr was most musically playing, 
and hada third draught of goat’s milk from 
the nymph he was playing to. Singling one 
out from the flock, off she bounded to catch 
the goat, and fill the can. Then, with the 
most amusingly savage suspiciousness, she 
held out her right hand for the money, while 
in her left she kept back the cup; and as I 
looked with some admiration into her wild 
black eyes, and thought I should like to -be- 
ome her fellow-savage on Mount Hor, she, 
with most civilized coquetry, made me pay 
very handsomely for my drink of milk. In 
the meantime the Satyr picked my pocket of 
a piece of string. 

Here was a stage of savagery we had never 
before seen—living in caves, clad in skins, and 
withal whistling in the most gladsome way, 
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through the glorious sunny air, on Pan’s 
pipes. It looked more like the very begin- 
ning of man’s history than anything either 
of us had ever seen. I had travelled in the 
Far West, and the Ojibbeways were hunters, 
and these Fellahin were shepherds ; a higher 
stage, it used to be said, of civilization ; but 
the former had wigwams and canoes, and a 
gravity and dignity of aspect which raised 
them very high above the wild men (and 
women) of Mount Hor. The difference also 
between these savage shepherds and the aris- 
tocratic fighting Arabs was most marked. 
Still theirs also was life, and human life, and 
the sight of them was worth having one’s 
pocket picked even of a useful piece of string 
by Caliban. 

Mr. Buckle thus wrote of Petra, from Jeru- 
salem: ‘‘ The result is that we have seen 
Petra—as wonderful, and far more beautiful 
than anything in Egypt. Buckhardt, about 
forty years ago, was the first European who 
ever set foot there ; and since then not more, 
probably, than a hundred persons have seen it 
—that is to say, have really seen it as we did, 
at leisure, and spending three whole days 
there. Occasionally gentlemen without tents, 
and with no food but what they can carry on 
their own horses, gallop from Hebron to Petra 
(about one hundred and twenty miles) in two 
days and a half, reaching Petra in the even- 
ing, seeing it by moonlight, and then gallop 
back before the Bedawin and Fellahin are 
aware of their presence. . . . At 3.30 p.m. 
the heat. was on one occasion 119 degs. Fah. ; 
and before sunrise the next morning the ther- 
mometer had fallen in the tent (and our tent 
was by far the thickest and warmest of all) to 
42 degs.”’ 

I cannot agree with what Mr. Buckle says 
of Petra in comparison with Egypt ; for there 
was not the mind here : therefore to me Petra 
was far less wonderful and of a far lower or- 
der of beauty than Egypt. Its beauty was 
truly infinite ; but there are orders of infini- 
tudes. Its beauty was the music of color. 
It was the grand finish of the symphony first 
burst upon us on the sands of the Gulf of 
Akaba. Not only was it that from the sand- 
stone rocks, out of which the tombs, temples, 
and theaters are hewn, came in the glorious 
sunshine a vast harmony of the most various 
colors, but at the foot of the rocks, in retired 
nooks, was such luxuriance of wild flowers as 





could only be called visual music. 
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We had to go about armed ; there were 
constant rumors of danger, but there was no 
actual annoyance of consequence. Some of 
our Egyptian servants, however, were most 
comically frightened, and gave up with the 
most amusingly unwilling generosity what 
ever the pettiest sheik might do them the 
honor to fancy. 

With Hamilton Mr. Buckle had by this 
time got rather intimate. Nothing could 
have been finer than the contrast between the 
two. When Mr. Buckle had not my arm, he 
had Hamilton’s. To Hamilton, who had a 
considerable touch of humor, what appeared 
to him the cowardice and effeminacy of Mr. 
Buckle, were a source of unconcealed and in- 
extinguishable laughter. But then Hamilton 
was in the vigorous health of five-and-twenty, 
which will face anything, and eat anything ; 
he had as a good Catholic, exorcised the fiends 
of doubt, and thus saved himself the conquests 
of the thinker ; but he had led forlorn hopes 
to the deadly breach in the Indian rebellion. 
Each contemned the other for his want of 
that on which he prided himself. But Mr. 
Backle liked Hamilton—because he confessed 
ignorance, and listened with deference, though 
without conviction ; and Hamilton liked Mr. 
Buckle because—in the dreadful shock he 
described himself as having recently experi- 
enced on firing a pistol for the first time in 
his life ; in his certainty of getting drowned 
or eaten by a shark if he ventured to bathe 
with us: in his terror of a dead snake ; his 
fear and hatred of the savages around us, and 
his declaration that ‘‘ vice is better than ig- 
norance ’’—he showed himself so laughably 
different from Hamilton’s self. Each was 
thus to the other an unconscious flattery. 

But as to all this, it must be remarked that 
there was a certain humor in such confessions 
of fear and weakness, and still more undoubt- 
edly great kindliness of nature in speaking of 
one who not only undisguisedly laughed at 
his weaknesses, but often frightened him 
with snakes and otherwise, as ‘‘ My noble 
little Hamilton.’ And in the great scheme 
of travel all round the world which Mr. 
Buckle had in view, there was no one, he said, 
whom he should have liked better as a travel. 
ling companion than this very Hamilton, if 
he had had but some scientific education. 

We left. Petra on the 7th of April, and on 
the 10th crossed the great mountain pass be- 
tween Arabia and Palestine. At lunch under 
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the shittim-tree, at the northern foot of the 
pass, Mr. Buckle was particularly brilliant ; 
joke and anecdote followed each other fast ; 
Palestine was not to him a “ holy land.” 
We were out of the desert ; before us were 
the green rolling plains of Judea ; over all, 
the splendor of an Eastern sun ; in the flowers, 
in the birds, in the flocks and herds at the 
wells, we should see the fulness of young life ; 
and soon, at Hebron, we should hear again 
the much-loved din of civilization. 

On Palm Sunday, as we approached Jeru-~ 
salem, disputing about the summun bonum, 
which Mr. Buckle placed in the highest grati- 
fication of the intelleet and senses consistent 
with the rights of others, we encountered a 
stream of bright-clothed peasants, with palm~- 
branches, returning. from the city. Through 
a crowd surrounding some dancers outside a 
coffee-shop, we passed under the archway of 
the Joppa Gate. 

During the Holy Week, and throughout 
our stay at Jerusalem, there was not much 
sympathy in Mr. Buckle. He lagged behind 
near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, as we 
were on our way by the Via Dolorosa and St. 
Stephen’s Gate to the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and at length came up, apologizing for hav- 
ing kept me waiting, but elated with having, 
in bargaining with a Jew about some glass 
bracelets, beat him down from twopence to 
three halfpence. Sitting on the Mount of 
Olives, over against Jerusalem, the conversa- 
tion, or rather talk, was on a point of politi- 
caleconomy. At table in the inn, he launched 
what he called a thunderbolt among the rev- 
erend representatives of the apostles there 
present, and caused them to rise and flee sud- 
denly. 

As it is of Mr. Buckle in the Hast, Iam 
writing, the solemn and affecting scenes of 
the Holy Week at Jerusalem are best passed 
over in silence. He saw in them nothing 
divine under what might be worthy of mock- 
ery. He did not even care to go to the cele- 
bration of Good Friday at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. But in the sacristy the next 
day, while we were waiting to be admitted 
into a gallery from whence to witness the 
wild scene of the distribution of the fire from 
heaven, he admitted that for the truly great 
historian the sympathetic insight of the poet 
was requisite, as well as the analytic power 
of the philosopher. But, however generously 
he might feel for the sufferers by fanaticism, 
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he did not even pretend to that higher power 
through which the divine impelling idea is 
seen through all the ignorance with which it 
may be clothed, and fanaticism with which it 
may be darkened, that sympathetic insight, 
which would clear the great historian of all 
one-sided bitterness, and give to the conflicts 
of mankind an aspect at once humorous and 
tragical. 

From Jerusalem Mr. Buckle wrote: “I 
must tell you that I am stronger both in 
mind and body than I have ever been since 
you knew me, and [I feel fit to go on at once 
with my work. But I neither read nor write 
—1 think, I see, and I talk. Especially I 
study the state of society, and the habits of 
the people. We shall stay here to the end 
of this week, and then go to Jericho, the Jor- 
dan, Dead Sea, and Bethlehem,—and thence 
northward for Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, 
Damascus, and Baalbec, ete. I feel boyish 
enough for anything, and fancy myself grow- 
ing younger; yet I am old, very old—forty 
on the 24th of last November. It’s a great 
age.” 

On Monday, the 22d of April, we rode out 
of Jerusalem to Bethlehem, on the summit of 
its curving terraced hill, amid the hills of the 
shepherds, and looking towards the far-dis- 
tant ridgy mountains of Moab. We slept 
that night at the famously picturesque Greek 
Convent of Marsaba. Thence, next day, over 
the hill and down to the Dead Sea; at full 
gallop across to the Rapids of the Jordan, 
where all but Mr. Buckle bathe to wash off 
the Dead Sea salt; thence a splendid ride 
across the plain of Jericho, winding at length 
through shrubberies and cornfields, in the 
purpling sunset, past the Crusaders’ Tower 
to the mounds, where, above the ruins, our 
tents were pitched; and next day, by Beth- 
any, back to Jerusalem ; thence, on the mor- 
row, we began, through bleak, stony hills, 
our journey northward. 

In Palestine our dromedaries were ex- 
changed for horses, and baggage-camels for 
mules; and Mr. Buckle gave up his Cairene 
donkey to mount a Syrian Arab. He had 
not been on horseback for twenty years; yet 
the excitement of the scenes through which 
we passed, and their rushing historical asso- 
ciztions made a tearing gallop on every toler- 
ably level stretch irresistible. And many 
were the rows we consequently had with our 
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needed no such yent. Whenever we were 
riding ne more quietly together side by 
side, or in Indian file, in the narrow, rocky 
paths, or dismounted, walking arm in arm, 
constant bright and suggestive talk. I am 
endeavoring carefully, but with difficulty, to 
avoid entering on the subjects of our conver- 
sations, the results of our disputations; it 
would lead me, for the present, at least, too 
far. 

But, as a fact, rather than an opinion, I 
may note that or riding out of Shechem 
(Nablous), where we had seen a good deal of 
the last of the Samaritans, and been fortunate 
in obtaining some of their MSS., our first re- 
marks to each other were on the remarkable 
handsomeness of these men. We had been 
at the synagogue that morning. There were 
the heads of the seventy families. Every 
man of them was full six feet or upwards, 
erect, and well proportioned ; with very fine, 
though, of course, Jewish features ; beauti- 
fully clear, fair complexions, and dark, lus- 
trous eyes. ‘ But,’’ said I, ‘* these families 
are all close cousins, and intermarry but with 
each other.” We had no gallop for a long 
time that morning; for the physiological 
laws of breeding in-and-in, the influence of 
race, the worth of phrenological indications, 
and related subjects, occupied us, and gave 
our horses rest. 

The vast plain of Esdraelon, famous battle- 
field, and Armageddon, they say, of proph- 
ecy, I shall ever associate with the melan- 
choly end of all Mr. Buckle’s grand schemes. 
It was Sunday, the 27th of April. More ex- 
ultingly than ever he expressed his feelings 
of health and hope. The conversation was 
on liberty; on the influence the new ideas 
had already had, and would still further 
have, in moulding law, national and interna- 
tional ; on toleration, and on progress. But 
that day he was attacked with diarrhoea, the 
proximate cause of his death ; and the cause 
of the diarrhoea was, doubtless, chiefly over- 
fatigue and over-excitement. 

In the afternoon, up the hills of Galilee, 
and down into the glen of Nazareth. Pass- 
ing through the town, we encamped under 
the trees, by Mary’s Well. That night there 
was a thunder-storm ; the rain soaked through 
the tents, notwithstanding their water-proof 
covering. Mr. Buckle caught cold, and a 
very bad sore throat imprisoned him in the 
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very much alone at Nazareth ; in the convent 
most of the day, in case of Mr. Buckle’s re- 
quiring anything—for he was too ill to make 
himeelf distinctly understood by the servants 
—and with a morning and afternoon walk. 

But though there was little sight-seeing, time 
was not perhaps lost in that little upland 
glen, like a compact Highland property. 
The recollection of the famously beautiful 
music in the church to the convent reminds 
me to note that Mr. Buckle cared nothing for 
music; and this may be found in harmony 
with his other characteristics. 

Next week, thanks to, or notwithstanding, 
an Armenian physician and a Spanish doctor- 
monk, Mr. Buckle was sufficiently recovered 
to continue the journey to the Sea of Galilee. 
There he chiefly interested himself with the 
Jews of Tiberias, that ancient seat of Hebrew 
learning ; not so much with the land of Ge- 
nesareth and the Mount of Beatitudes; and I 
need not, therefore, here, of these Holy Places 
say anything. Thence we returned to Naza- 
reth, encamping by the Fountain of the Vir- 
gin once more. Sitting at the door of the 
tent after dinner, with our coffee and chibouks, 
he capped a remark I made on the extremely 
pretty, erect, graceful, and picturesquely at- 
tired Marys passing us, with their pitchers, 
to and from the fountain, by quoting with 
characteristic aptitude Moliére’s ‘Fi, fi! 
n’as-tu pas honte d’étre si belle?” 

Over the circling hills of Nazareth ; past 
a gathering-place of the Crusaders ; and the 
ruins of a Roman capital ; along a rich plain, 
its distance magnificent with mirage ; through 
parklike, wooded hills ; and down at length 
into the grand plain of Acre, covered with 
flocks and herds, or rich with crops. Riding 
into the town, we were conducted through 
the fortifications by the consul, and told 
the story of British victory. Would it were 
completer! We looked down into dark dun- 
geons under our feet, where were two hun- 
dred wretches, chained two by two, hand and 
foot, and begging, like dogs, for something to 
be thrown them. ‘‘ Les misérables ! ”’ 

Next day, striking our tents on the glacis, 
we rode on over the magnificent plain, through 
the wealthiest crops, and most odorous orange 
groves, climbed the Scala Tyriorum, and 
looked down on the gleaming Bay of Acre 
and the Phoenician Landstrip, with Tyre in 
the distance. In the afternoon we encamped 
at Alexander’s Fountain, by the Sea. On 
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the morrow, surmounting the White Cape, 
we descended into Phoenicia ; on the left, the 
sea; on the right, the hill villages of the 
Metawileh ; high over these, in the far dis- 
tance, White Lebanon. 

As the boys and I were rushing at full gal- 
lop along the sands, close by the sea, we 
passed an English party riding from the di- 
rection of Tyre. Turning round, I saw Mr. 
Buckle, who was a little behind, speaking to 
one of the party. [ rode back, and found 
he was a gentleman with whom [I also was 
acquainted, and that we had just passed the 
Prince of Wales. Riding on, I turned round 
again, and behold Hassan, trying to overtake 
us, somehow unseated, slide suddenly over his 
horse’s tail, falling on the sands. The horse, 
much relieved, turned round and neighed at 
his prostrate master And it was a fine thing 
to smile at among the various, unseated, and 
other royalties of the scene. 

Werode on, and entered the famous city. 
We could not but be struck with the absence 
of that ‘* desolation ’’ we had heard preached 
about. ‘Tyre is, in fact, a thriving town, 
with some sixty vessels usually in port. We 
lunched ina garden on the Mole of Alexan- 
der. Returning to complete our examina- 
tion of the ruins, we found the prince had 
not only re-embarked, but that the squadron 
was already in the offing ; and we remarked 
the rapid progress on the royal road to learn- 
ing. 

Next day we got into lodgings at Sidon ; 
but the day after removed to the convent, for 
Mr. Buckle again found himself over-fatigued 
and ill; and, indeed, the state of his health 
made it necessary for us to give up, though 
with much regret, the proposed journey from 
Sidon to Damascus, and proceed direct to 
Beyrout. So, after three days’ stay, we 
bade adieu to the courteous French consul 
and Padre Germano, and left Sidon between 
its beautiful gardens and the sea. For one 
day, along sand and across promontories ; 
the next morning, over sandy downs, through 
olive and pine forests, orchards, and mul- 
berry gardens; above, the snowy peaks of 
peopled Lebanon ; below, the burning sands 
by the sea, till we entered Beyrout. 

From Beyrout, 14th May, is dated Mr. 
Buckle’s last letter : ‘* We have arrived here 
to-day all well, after a journey from Jerusa- 
lem, interesting beyond all description. We 
diverged westward, after visiting the Sea of 





Galilee, in order to travel through Phoenicia. 
We saw Tyre and Sidon, and got much val- 
uable information respecting the excavations 
conducted there for the last eighteen months 
by the French Government. ... . To-mor- 
row we shall see the Assyrian remains near 
here ; and the next day start for Damascus, 
Baalbec, and return to Beyrout by the Cedars 
of Lebanon, the oldest and grandest trees in 
the world. 

‘* T have most reluctantly abandoned Con- 
stantinople because — although we should be 
there and up the Danube long before the un- 
healthy season —I am advised that the nights 
on the river are occasionally damp and dan- 
gerous for weak eyes. And as I cannot quite 
satisfy myself about the protection which 
berths afford, I don’t choose to risk my little 
Eddy bay to baving inflamed conjunctiva, for 
he has now had nothing in the least the mat- 
ter with his eyes for more than five months ; 
and I intend to bring him back sound and in- 
vigorated in all respects. The only other 
route to Vienna is by Trieste. We must 
therefore take the steamer from here to Smyr- 
na, Syria, and Athens; but shall see little 
or nothing of Greece, as the weather will be 
too hot. The journey is not very interesting, 
but we have had our fill of interest, and must 
think of health. 

‘*T expect to be at Trieste about the mid- 
dle of June ; and as you said that the end 
of July would suit you to reach Vienna, this 
leaves me a clear month, which I purpose 
epending at Gratz or Griitz, in Styria, on the 
railroad between Trieste and Vienna. It is 
very healthy, has fine air, and is well known 
for masters and education.”’ 

Such, but a fortnight before his death, was 
Mr. Buckle’s last letter. 

At Beyrout the contract with our drago- 
man, who had latterly behaved exceedingly 
ill, terminated ; and Mr. Buckle and I parted 
company ; for he was uncertain whether he 
should be able to proceed, as he desired, from 
Damascus to Baalbec, and was unwilling to 
stand in the way of my visiting these re- 
nowned ruins. My dragoman’s agreement 
mutually bound us to return from Baalbec 
and the Cedars. By Mr. Buckle’s agreement 
he might return direct from Damascus. The 
former, a8 with certainty requiring a longer 
time, was of course at a lower rate. 

We however proceeded to Damascus to- 
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carriage and five (one of the animals mule), 
on the French road, Thusascending the steep 
terrace-cultivated Lebanon, looking down 
on the cloud-shadowed splendor of the sea, 
Mr. Buckle, much recruited by the couple 
of day’s rest at Beyrout, was once more him- 
self again. He talked of the views by which 
he had united the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” 
and the ‘‘Theory of Moral Sentiments ;” 
of the effect of the gold discoyeries on prices, 
and of the ultimate cause of the interest of 
money. It was our last conversation of any 
importance. We encamped that evening on 
the green base of Lebanon, overlooking Coele- 
syria. Next day we had to mount our horses 
again to ride across the red and grecn plain, 
and up Antilebanon. Mr. Buckle came into 
camp that night, again over-fatigued and 
ill. Late on the evening of the next day we 
entered Damascus, but Mr. Buckle was al- 
most dead with fatigue; yet we had rested 
for three hours during the overpowering heat 
of midday in an Arab hostelry at Dimas. 
Crossing the Sah’ra desert in the blinding 
glare, he had dismounted to walk, leaning 
heavily on my arm, and again, after descend- 
ing into an exquisitely rich many-watered 
glen, fording its streams, and ascending 
through over-hanging trees, we rested at the 
roadside Café of the Fountain. It was quite 
open, and simple enough, but there wasa 
hospitable: shade, and a place to spread our 
carpets toliedown. Past him—lying there, 
worn with fatigue, and soothing over-excited 
nerves with the grateful fumes of a chibouk 
—rode a numerous Turkish hunting party ; 
and as one after one the long cavalcade reined 
their horses at the fountain under the trees, 
you could look from a mind-worn body to 
wiry vigor and glowing health. 

To the road again, and down to the green 
rushing Pharpar (Barada). As I was riding 
on a little in advance, by this winding, deep- 
channelled stream — here like a very torrent 
of life—I heard a cry behind me, and look- 
ing round, saw Mr. Buckle in an agony of 
fear clinging to the neck of his horse. A 
stirrup had suddenly given way, and he had 
been almost thrown. The effect of this on 
nerves 80 overworn by excitement as his now 
were can easily be imagined. He was now 
quite beyond concealing fear; and as I as- 
sisted him from his horse he said ‘a sweat 
of terror had burst overhim.’’ He lay down 
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water from it to drink. © It was very sad to 
see so bold a mind with a body which had so 
miserably fallen away from it. It was like 
the torrent by which he lay, losing itself, all 
stagnant, on a dead level. 

On again ; and when we left the river we 
were again on the desert uplands of Antileb- 
anon. Slow wasour progress, for Mr. Buckle 
could now only just support himself in the 
saddle. At length, riding wearily along, 
we entered a narrow, winding, rocky defile. 
Suddenly, at the mouth of the gorge, burst 
on us a wondrous scene. Below us, at the 
foot of the barren mountains, stretched far 
as the eye in the clear eastern air could see, a 
vast desert ; but in its centre was a long strip, 
wide towards the north, tapering southwards, 
of the most gloriously rich vegetation ; amid 
the trees and gardens countless domes and 
minarets, and a wide and beautiful meadow 
also, the famous Merj, in the midst of which 
gleamed a winding stream. Gazing on this, 
the most magnificent oasis of the East, Mr. 
Buckle forgot all his fatigue, and exclaimed, 
“Tt is worth all it has cost me to reach it!” 
And there was to be his grave. 

One can seldom at the time truly say what 
is the cause of the pleasure or pain when one 
is very much affected. So, then, neither of 
us could analyze the sources of the pleasure 
we enjoyed. Not till a considerable time 
after, when standing with Mr. Buckle’s great 
master near the base of the Asian Olympus, 
overlooking the Plain of, Broussa, did I un- 
derstand why the view of the Plain of Da- 
mascus had so muchaffected us. For, gazing 
from the ancient Turkish capital on a wide 
mountain-circled plain of unsurpassed wealth 
and beauty, green and golden all with trees 
and corn, sparkling with voleanic springs and 
winding streams. I saw that similar causes 
had affected Mr. Buckle when he looked on 
the Paradise of the Desert, and when, at the 
Temple of Karnak, under the moon of Egypt, 
* the vast masses of light and shade rendered 
it absolutely appalling.’’ In both cases the 
effect was in the contrast. The Plain of 
Broussa has no such contrast, and the im- 
pression of its beauty is less. 

But on again; and, it was now so late, 
in considerable anxiety lest we should find 
the gates of the city closed. So we descended 
the barren mountain side, and rode across 
what of the cesert separated us from roads 
under overarching trees, dank with the dews 
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of evening. Never, it seemed to Mr. Buckle, 
should we reach the gates: At length’ our 
horses’ feet clattered on a stone pavement, 
and at length we entered the gates of Damas- 
cus. But the reality afforded no such fresh 
excitement to support Mr. Buckle as the dis- 
tant view. Night had fallen; the streets 
were dark, narrow, winding, ill paved, in- 
fested with surly dogs, and absolutely inter- 
minable. Sinking with fatigue, Mr. Buckle 
had to dismount and walk, supported by my 
arm. Interminable, dark, winding streets, 
without interest—for the Oriental scenes re- 
vealed by the occasional lights were in gen- 
eral but an irritating contrast of unbought 
repose. At last we came to a little door in 
the side of a dark and little-promising house. 
We might have been inclined to object to 
being taken to such aninnas this. Butnow, 
anywhere for rest and food. So we descended 
some steps into a small and dark court ; cross- 
ing it, we were led along a dark, winding, 
narrow passage, and then a scene burst upon 
us, the very realization of a dream of the 
East. It wasa great quadrangle, paved with 
colored marbles ; in the midst of it, sparkling 
waters, overhung by orange and other odorif- 
erous trees ; above, the fair blue heavens, and 
the golden stars; at the further end, a deep 
and lofty-vaulted alcove, bright with rich 
colors; a luxurious divan round its three 
sides ; on its raised floor a long table cov- 
ered with viands, and on the tables, lamps 
that shone on the faces of friends we had seen 
last in the shadow of Mount Sinai. Thescene 
had a fitly magical effect on Mr. Buckle, and 
after having been conducted up an open stair- 
case to one of the lower roofs, and thence to 
an open gallery into which opened the large 
and beautiful rooms reserved for us, and there 
having washed and dressed, he descended to 
dinner in the alcove, and was able to converse 
with our friends. How exquisite the chibouk 
on the divan after dinner, in such a scene, 
after such a day ! 

Next day, Monday, Mr. Buckle had so sur- 
prisingly recovered from his fatigue as to 
sally forth immediately after breakfast to 
wander through the famous bazaars. But im 
the evening at dinner he was unable to sit 
at table, where a party of Austrian nobles. 
had taken the place of our friends, who had 
left that morning. On the divan behind he 
was having brought to him what food he could 
eat. Suddenly I heard a cry from him, and 
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springing up, saw him wild and delirious- 
looking ; and when I went up to him, he 
said—‘* Oh, [am going mad!”’ I half car- 
ried him up-stairs to the little open gallery 
before his room door, and there set him on a 
chair. In bringing him up-stairs I had or- 
dered one of our servants to go immediately 
for the French doctor Mr. Buckle had seen in 
the morning. His incoherent utterances were 
most painful to listen to ; at one moment say- 
ing ‘‘ How nice, very nice!” was the iced 
orangeade I had brought him, and thanking 
me, then telling me to go away ; in the midst 
of all exclaiming ‘* Oh, my book, my book ! I 
shall never finish my book !’’ and after run- 
ning on quite incoherently, crying, ‘¢ I know 
I am talking nonsense, but I cannot help it! ”’ 
and bursting into tears. 

When the doctor arrived, it appeared that 
he had given his patient a dose of opium, and 
Mr. Buckle, on his recovery, attributed to 
this the temporary delirium. And certainly 
Mr. Buckle’s constitution was, in its nervous 
sensibility, so very peculiar, that a physician 
might be readily excused if he chanced to err 
in his first prescription. 

Next day Mr. Buckle was again better ; 
and the next, Wednesday, before making 
final arrangements for my departure for Baal- 
bec, I called on the doctor privately and 
begged him to tell me candidly what he 
thought of the state of Mr. Buckle. He 
assured me that there was no danger, but 
that he should advise Mr. Buckle to return 
to Beyrout by the shortest road; told me 
that, from his connection with the French 
Government, he should be able to procure the 
easiest possible means of conveyance ; pro- 
tested against my proposal to give up my 
projected, and indeed, contracted for, tour in 
the Lebanon, as entirely unnecessary; and 
expressed little doubt but that, on my return 
to Beyrout, I should find my friend quite re- 
cruited by a week of its bracing sea-breezes. 
I saw also the British consul and missionary, 
and could feel assured of their kind attention 
during the few days the doctor said it might 
still be necessary for Mr. Buckle to remain 
at Damascus. 

On the afternoon of the 22d of May, I bade 
adieu to Mr. Buckle, who expressed himself 
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enable me still to be in time for the steamer 
by which it was necessary that I should leave 
Beyrout for Smyrna and Athens. 

Riding through the long-winding streets 
towards the gate, I was suddenly oppressed 
with a strange presentiment of evil. And 
the thought occurred to me, Mr. Buckle may 
certainly be in no danger now, but what if, 
in his weak state, he should be attacked by 
fever, so fatal at this seasonin Damascus! I 
considered whether it would be possible still 
to turn back and remain with him. But 
not to speak of the contract which I should 
have to forfeit, my baggage and servants, cx- 
cept the dragoman with me, were a day’s 
march ahead, where I was to meet them that 
evening ; an escort of a couple of irregular 
cavalry had been specially granted me by the 
pasha ; and if I turned back no reason could 
be given for such a change of plans but a 
‘‘ strange presentiment.’’ And it seemed I 
could still effect the chief purpose I should 
have had in view in turning back. So, ata 
little roadside café outside the gate, I dis- 
mounted, wrote, and despatched a messenger 
with a note, urging Mr. Buckle, even if the 
diarrhoea were but partially stopped by the 
medicine I had left with him, to get out as 
soon as possible of the stifling air of Damas- 
cus, and down to the sea. 

Ten days after, on the 31st of May, re- 
turning from a delightful and adventureful 
tour in the Lebanon, and with no expectation 
but that of finding Mr. Buckle at the Bellevue 
Hotel, and ready to leave by the next day’s 
steamey, I rode into Beyrout. I went first to 
the consul’s for letters and news. The con- 
sul said, ‘‘ Have you heard nothing?” IL 
said ‘*No;’’ and remarking his agitated 
countenance, anxiously begged him to teil me 
to what he referred. He then gave me all 
the sad intelligence. But it seems unneces- 
sary here to give the details of the consul’s 
and the doctor’s reports* Suffice it that Mr. 
Buckle, after I left, had been attacked by 
typhus fever, and had, after a three days’ 
stupor, died. He had once risen and given 
orders for departure, but had fallen down ex- 
hausted. His last act was to beckon one of 
the boys to him, to take Alf’s hand, and 
murmur ‘* Poor little boys!’’ Everything 





as feeling better, and left him all that re- 
mained of the medicines I had had from the 
prescriptions of a London physician. [ had 


remained to the very last day which would, sionary, and of our consul could suggest. 


, Was done for him that the skill of attending 
| physicians and the kindness of an English 
nurse (the maid of Lady E——), of the mis- 
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And peasing through the ruins of the Chris- 
tian quarter, he was buried in the Moslem- 
desecrated Protestantcemetery. Around him, 
intolerant only of intolerance, the marks of 
the fire and sword of the fiercest fanaticism 
and the cruellest bigotry. 

Of all the melancholy things on earth, 
there seems none more melancholy than the 
death of genius, its work undone. Ward’s 
picture of the ‘* Death of Chatterton” is 
typical of but too many such tragedies. It 
is not the poison-vial that kills, but the ar- 
dent straining of the mind to do too much, to 
get too far, to climb too high. 

I cannot here enter on any criticism of Mr. 
Buckle’s work as it stands, and as it was meant 
to be, or on any discussion of his opinions. 
Yet so colored was the retrospect of our jour- 
ney together with the atmosphere of thought 
in which we lived, that for long after my re- 
turn it seemed impossible to give any account 
of that journey without entering upon those 
discussions which were the chief condition of 
its life. There was fundamental agreement 
between us in the general view of phenomena 
as naturally determined, and not by super- 
natural interferences ; and also generally as 
to the method of scientific investigation. But 
there were withal important differences in 
our views, and I found that the discussion of 
these differences would have led to the enun- 
ciation of principles which would have ill fit- 
ted into an account of a journey in the East, 
or even into the last chapter of a life; princi- 
ples, ina word, which could not be fitly treated 
incidentally. Neither the philosophical dis- 
cussion nor the personal narrative seemed 
likely to gain anything by being united, 
whichever were subordinate to the other. 
Even his minor opinions I found I could not 
satisfactorily weave into a narrative, so closely 
did I feel them connected with those general 
views in which we differed. To giving, as in 
the foregoing pages, merely an account of 
our journey and sketch of personal charac- 
teristics, many things disinclined me. Among 
these, the fear that, if perfectly truthful, I 
might hurt the more devoted of Mr. Buckle’s 
friends. At length I seemed to get a stand 
point, from which I could speak of him freely, 
and yet without just offence. A few words 
in conclusion, to endeavor to place my read- 
ers at that point of view. 

Tt is a point of view from which one can 
see narrowness and yet be just to greatness. 
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In whom is there not narrowness? Is there, 
then, presumption in my saying that there 
appeared to me to be narrowness in Mr. Buc- 
kle ; yet he is not only worthily lamented by 
personal friends, but will, I believe, by those 
who clearest see the forces of the age, be 
most mourned as a national loss. Truth is 
only to be attained by conflict ; and the es- 
tablishment of true principles is hastened by ° 
the vigor, not only of those who proclaim, 
but of those also who oppose them. Mr. 
Buckle in this may be an illustration of the 
error of one of his own views, that, namely, 
as to the influence of individuals. They, at 
least, incalculably influence, if not the man- 
ner and order, the celerity of human progress. 
And in the words of Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
‘¢ Mr. Buckle, with characteristic energy, has 
flung down the great principle that the course 
of history is subject to general laws, together 
with many striking exemplifications of it, 
into the arena of popular discussion, to be 
fought over by a sort of combatants in the 
presence of a sort of spectators, who would 
never even have been aware that there existed 
such a principle if they had been left to learn 
its existence from the speculations of pure sci- 
ence. And hence has arisen a considerable 
amount of controversy, tending, not only to 
make the principle rapidly familiar to the 
majority of cultivated minds, but also to clear 
it from the confusions and misunderstandings 
by which it was but natural that it should 
for a time be clouded, and which impair the 
wortli of the doctrine to those who accept it, 
and are the stumbling-block of many who do 
not.”” 

Whether Mr. Buckle was justified in think- 
ing he had other intellectual merits than that 
above ascribed to him I do not mean here to 
inquire. But whether his work was greater 
or less than he imagined, there is more than 
his work to set side by side with whatever may 
have been less worthy in Mr. Buckle. Truth, 
imdeed, compels me to say that, during these 
months of mtimate acquaintance as fellow- 
travellers, there were instances in which in- 
dignation was roused, not only against what 
appeared to me distorted moral views, but 
against acts wanting in generosity, if not in 
justice. Out of regard, not only to the feel- 
ings of his friends, but to the reticence which 
I conceive imposed on myself by the intimacy 
even of an accidental acquaintanceship, and 
still more by his death, I have in these pages 
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suppressed all allusion to those particular 
views and acts to which I thus generally re- 
fer. But with full remembrance of them all, 
I can still say that it was no selfish nature that 
could be so shaken by the death of another 
as his had been; that could so passionately 
cherish the hope of immortality ; that could 
attach itself so much to children, so care for, 


* and so affectionately write of, the friend's 


sons who accompanied iim in the East ; that 
could be sd roused by wrorg done to others ; 
that could conceive and devote itself to the 
accomplishment of so great a purpose as the 
‘« History of Civilization in England.”” And 
as an illustration at once of his character and 
of how easily one may misjudge another, let 
ine add that he told me he never subscribed 
a sixpence in charity; and yet I afterwards 
found that he personally visited the poor, and 
set apart a certain sum to supply their wants, 
not indeed in money, but in kind. 

How much Mr. Buckle’s intellectual views 
were influenced by his moral disposition, and 
how much the expression of that disposition 
was influenced by his intellectual views? that 
were a subtle question, not here to have its 
solution attempted. Was, for instance, the 
sharpness with which he sometimes carricd 
his political economy into practice owing 
chiefly to the influence of the former, or of 
the latter? 

But two remarks may under this head be 
made. What might be called the vicious cx- 
tremes of some of Mr. Buckle’s views might 
also be adduced in evidence of the viftue of 
intellectual enthusiasm, boldness, and thor- 
oughness. On the other hand, however, it 
might be said that a finer moral instinct 
might have prevented the expression of views 
only logically justifiable ; and in such an age 
as ours, there are probably many unhonored 
men who profer obscurity to following against 
their instinct, what seems logic. 

And the other remark I would here make 
is, that a man must ever be judged in rela- 
tion to the intellectual condition of the age ; 
and that which unfortunately chiefly distin- 
guishes this age is the destructive criticism 
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of hitherto accepted moral standards, and such 
progress only towards new moral standards as 
may have been affected by the Utilitarian 
Philosopby. In such an age of shipwreck we 
should be tender in our judgments of one an- 
other. Unfortunately for his insight, Mr. 
3uckle did not feel, and therefore hardly be- 
lieved in the terrible moral, as well as intel- 

lectual struggles of this our transition age. 
Further, in judging him is ever to be re- 
membered the flow of energetic life in the man, 
tempting him often to too strong or untimely 
expression. And in case of the misunder- 
standing of any of the foregoing anecdotes 
of him, let me say that no serious charge of 
effeminacy or cowardice can be brought 
against one suffering from such physical 
weakness and nervous exhaustion as Mr. 
Buckle had gone to the East to recover from. 
They call it bigotry when one cannot bear 
to hear anything against one’s own opinion. 
And it is not love but narrowness of heart, 
that cannot, in thinking of a friend, set, if 
truth compels it, good and evil side hy side. 
And he whom Mr. Buckle so constantly stud- 
ied—Shakspeare—chiefly taught us to raise 
our hearts to take in such co-existence, to 
condemn if necessary, and yet by our con- 
demnation not be made to forget to love. 
To what worthy end do we talk and write 
and act, but to raise ourselves and help to 
raise others toa nobler life with fellow-men ? 
For that, breadth of sympathy, not the same 
as laxity of principle, is chiefly needed. And 
surely if what was great and little in this 
man has been even feebly presented from the 
point of view proposed, it should tend to 
breadthen our sympathies, to enable us to 
open our hearts to take in the little with the 
great, the great with the little. With the 
hope that the foregoing pages have in some 
degree fulfilled their purpose, I conclude; 
for those only ought to attempt to sum up 
and balance the characteristics of an eminent 
man who are greater than he, either them- 
selves or in their time. No such judicial 
summing-up do I presume to give. 
° J.8. S. G. 
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From Good Words. — 
THE NARROW LOT. 


A LITTLE flower so lowly grew, 
So lonely was it left, 

That heaven looked like an eye of blue 
Down in its rocky cleft. 


What could the little flower do 
In such a darksome place, 

But try to reach that eye of blue, 
And climb to see heaven’s face, 


And there’s no life so lone and low 
But strength may still be given, 

From narrowest lot on earth to grow 
The straighter up to heaven. 


THE TWO HEAVENS. 


THERE are two heavens for natnres clear 
And calm as thine, my gentle love ! 
One heaven but reflected here ; 
One heaven that waits above : 


As yonder lake in evening’s red, 

Lies smiling with the smile of Rest ; 
One heaven glowing overhead ; 

One shirror’d in its breast. 


SPRINGTIDE. 


WHEN first spring-buds are starring the spring- 
blue, 
And, leaf by leaf, Earth puts her glory on, 
We feel a pensive longing to renew 
The youthful splendor and the glory gone ; 
Wait but a few more years, our spring shall come 
With one renewal, and eternal bloom. 


TOW IT SEEMS. 


Srans in the midnight’s blue abyss 
So closely smile, they seem to kiss ; 
But, Christie, they are far apart, 
And close not beating heart to heart : 


And high in glory many a star 
Shines, lighting other worlds afar, 
Whilst hiding in its breast the dearth, 
The darkness of a fireless hearth, 


All happy to the listener seems, + 
The singer, with his gracious gleams ; 
His music rings, his ardors glow 
Divinely ; all,,we know, we know ! 


For all the beauty shed, we see 
How bare his own poor life may be ; 
He gives ambrosia, wanting bread ; 
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He finds the laurel budding yet 

From love transfigured and tear-wet ; 
They are his life-drops turned to flowers 
That make so sweet this world of ours ! 


IN THE NIGHT. 


Dark, dark the night, and fearfully I grope 
Amidst the shadows, feeling for the way, 
But cannot find it. Here’s no help, no hope, 
And God is very far off with his day ! 


Hush, hush, faint heart! Why, this may be thy 
chance, 

When things are at their worst toprovethy faith; 

Look up, and wait thy great deliverance ; 

And trust Him at the darkest unto death. 


What need of faith, if all were visibly clear ! 
*Tis for the trial time ihat this was given. 
Though clouds be thick, its sun is just as near, 
And faith will find Him in the heart of heaven, 


*Tis often on the last grim ridge of war 
God takes his stand to aid us in our fight ; 
He watched us while we rolled the tide atar ; 
And, beaten back, is near us in his might ! 


Under the wildest night, the heaviest woe, 
When earth looks desolate — heaven dark with 
doom, 
Faith has a fire-flash of the heart to show 
The face of the Eternal in the gloom. 


A MISSIONARY CHEER. 


Curist be near thee ! Christ wp-bear thee, 
Over waters wide and drear ; 

Though all dangers, amongst strangers, 
With no friend or brother near ! 


Then the winds and waves may wrestle, 
Skies may threaten, deeps may rave ; 
Safely rides the laboring vessel, 
When the Saviour walks the wave. 


Though thine earnest need be sternest, 
And in darkvess works the storm — 
Drifting lonely, where One only 
Can outstretch the saving arm ; 


On His breast, serenely nestle ; 
Winds nor waves can overwhelm ; 

Straight for haven goes the vessel, 
When the Saviour’s at the helm. 


Clouds may lighten ; lips may whiten ; 
Praying looks be dark with dread ! 

Sails may shiver ; true hearts quiver 
At Death going overhead ! 


Yet though winds and waters wrestle, 
Masts may spring, and bulwarks dip, 
Safely rides the laboring vessel, 
When the Saviour’s in the ship. 





Makes balm for hearts, with ache of head. 


GERALD Massey. 
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PART III.—CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir was the next morning after this when 
Mrs. Hadwin’s strange lodger first appeared 
in the astonished house. He was the strang- 
est lodger to be taken into a house of such 
perfect respectability, a housein Grange Lane; 
and it came to be currently reported in Car- 
lingford after a time, when people knew 
more about it, that even the servants could 
not tell when or how he arrived, but had 
woke up one morning to find a pair of boots 
standing outside the closed door of the green 
room, which the good old lady kept for com- 
pany, with sensations which it would be im- 
possible to describe. Such a pair of boots 
they were too—muddy beyond expression, 
with old mud which had not been brushed 
off for days—worn shapeless, and patched at 
the sides; the strangest contrast to a hand- 
some pair of Mr. Wentworth’s, which he, 
contrary to his usual neat habits, had kicked 
off in his sitting-room, and which Sarah, the 
housemaid, had brought and set down on the 
landing, close hy these mysterious and unac- 
countable articles. When the bell of the 
green room rang an hour or two later, Sarah 
and the cook, who happened to be standing 
together, jumped three yards apart and stared 
ateach other; the sound gave them both “a 
turn.’’ But they soon got perfectly well used 
to that bell from the green room. It rang 
very often in the day, for ‘‘ the gentleman ”’ 
chose to sit there more than half his time; 
and if other people were private about him, 
it was a great deal more than he was about 
himself. He even sent the boots to be 
mended, to Sarah’s shame and confusion. 
For the credit of the house, the girl invented 
a story about them to calm the cobbler’s sus- 
picions. ‘They was the easiest boots the 
gentleman had, being troubled with tender 
feet ; and he wasn’t agoing to give them up 
because they was shabby,” said Sarah. He 
sent down his shabby clothes to be brushed, 
and wore Mr. Wentworth’s linen, to the in- 
dignation of the household. But he was not 
a man to be concealed in a corner. From 
where he sat in the green room, he whistled 
so beautifully that Mrs. Hadwin’s own pet 
canary paused astonished to listen, and the 
butcher's boy stole into the kitchen surrepti- 
tiously to try if he could learn the art: and 
while he whistled, he filled the tidy room 
with parings and cuttings of wood, and carved 





out all kinds of pretty articles with his knife. 
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But though he rang his bell so often, and was 
so tiresome with this litter, and gave so much 
trouble, Sarah’s heart, after a while, melted 
to ‘‘ the gentleman.’’ He made her a pres- 
ent of a needlecase, and was very civil-spoken 
—more 80 a great deal than the Curate of 
St. Roque’s; and such a subject of talk and 
curiosity had not been in Carlingford for a 
hundred years. 

As for Mrs. Hadwin, she never gave any 
explanation at all on the subject, but accepted 
the fact of a new inmate cheerfully, as if she 
knew all about it. Of course she could not 
ask any of her nieces to visit her while the 
green room was occupied ; and as they were 
all rather large, interfering, managing wo- 
men, perhaps the old lady was not very sorry. 
Mr. Wentworth himself was still less explan- 
atory. When Mr. Wodehouse said to him, 
‘‘What is this [hear about a brother of 
yours?—they tell me you’ve gota brother 
staying with you. Well, that’s what I hear. 
Why don’t you bring him up to dinner? 
Come to-morrow;”’ the Perpetual Curate 
calmly answered, ‘* Thank you ;, but there is 
no brother of mine in Carlingford,’’ and took 
no further notice. Naturally, however, 
this strange apparition was much discussed in 
Grange Lane; the servants first and then 
the ladies, became curious about him. 
Sometimes, in the evenings, he might be 
seen coming out of Mrs. Hadwin’s garden 
door—a shabby figure, walking softly in his 
patched boots. There never was light enough 
for any one to see him: but he had a great 
beard, and smoked a short little pipe, and 
had evidently no regard for appearances. It 
was a kind of thing which few people ap- 
proved of. Mrs. Hadwin ought not to permit 
it, some ladies said; and a still greater num- 
ber were of opinion that, rather than endure 
so strange a fellow-lodger, the curate ought 
to withdraw, and find fresh lodgings. his 
was before the time when the public began 
associate the stranger in a disagreeable way 
with Mr. Wentworth. Before they came to 
that, the people in Grange Lane bethought 
themselves of all Mrs. Hadwin’s connections, 
to find out if there might not be some of 
them under hiding ; and, of course, that ex- 
cellent: woman had a nephew or two whose 
conduct was not perfect; and then it came 
to he reported that it was Mr. Wentworth’s 
brother—that it was an unfortunate college 
chum of his—that it was somebody who had 
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speculated, and whom the curate had gone 
shares with; but, in the meantime, no real 
information could be obtained about this 
mysterious stranger. The butcher’s boy, 
whose senses were quickened by mingled ad- 
miration and envy, heard him whistling all 
day long, sometimes hidden among the trees 
in the garden, sometimes from the open win- 
dow of the green room, where, indeed, Lady 
Western's page was ready to take ‘his oath 
he had once seen the audacious unknown 
leaning out in the twilight, smoking a pipe. 
But no trap of conversation, however inge- 
nious—and many traps were laid for Mr. 
Wentworth—ever elicited from the Perpet- 
ual curate any acknowledgment of the other 
lodger’s existence. The young Anglican 
opened his fine eyes a little wider than usual 
when he was asked sympathetically whether 
80 many people in the house did not interfere 
with his quiet.” ‘* Mrs. Hadwin’s talk is very 
gentle,” said the curate ; she never disturbs 
me.’’ And the mistress of the house was 
equally obtuse, and would not comprehend 
any allusion. The little household came to 
be very much talked of in Carlingford in 
consequence ; and to meet that shabby figure 
in the evening when one chanced to be out 
for a walk, made one’s company sought after 
in the best circles of society; though the 
fact is, that people began to be remiss in 
calling upon Mrs. Hadwin, and a great many 
only left their cards as soon at it became evi- 
dent that she did not mean to give any expla- 
nation. To have the curate to stay with her 
was possible, without infringing upon her po- 
sition; but matters became very different 
when she showed herself willing to take 
‘* any one” even when in equivocal apparel 
and patched boots. 

Probably the curate had his own troubles 
during this period of his history. He was 
noticed to be a little quick and short in his 
temper for some time after Easter. For one 
thing, his aunts did not go away ; they stayed 
in the Blue Boar, and sent for him to dinner, 
till the curate’s impatience grew almost be- 
yond bearing. It wasa discipline upon which 
he had not calculated, and which exceeded 
the bounds of endurance, especially as Miss 
Leonora questioned him incessantly about his 
*‘ work,’’ and still dangled before him, like 
an unattainable sweetmeat before a child, 
the comforts and advantages of Skelmersdale, 
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the fiftieth time. The situation altogether 

was very tempting “to Miss Leonora; she 

could not make up her mind to go away and 

leave such a very pretty quarrel in progress ; 

and there can be no doubt that it would have 

been highly gratifying to her vanity as an 

evangelical woman to have had her nephew 

brought to task for missionary work carried 

on in another man’s parish, even though that 

work was not conducted entirely on her own 

principles. She lingered, accordingly, with 

a great hankering after Wharfside, to which 

Mr. Wentworth steadily declined to afford 

her any access. She went to the afternoon 

service sometimes, it is true, but only to be 
afflicted in her soul by the sight of Miss 
Wodehouse and Lucy in their gray cloaks, 

not to speak of the rubric to which the cu- 

rate was so faithful. It was a trying experi- 
ence to his evangelical aunt ; but at the same 

time it was ** a great work ; ’’ and she could 
not give up the hope of being able one time 
or other to appropriate the credit of it, and 
win him over to her own “ views.’’ If that 
consummation could but be attained, every- 
thing would become simple; and Miss Leo- 
nora was a true Wentworth, and wanted to 
see her nephew in Skelmersdale: so it may 
easily be understood that, under present cir- 
cumstances, there were great attractions for 
her in Carlingford. 

It was, accordingly, with a beating heart 
that Miss Dora, feeling a little as she might 
have been supposed to feel thirty years before, 
had she ever stolen forth from the well-pro- 
tected enclosure of Skelmersdale Park to see 
a lover, put on her bonnet in the carly twi- 
light, and escaping with difficulty the lively 
observations of her maid, went tremulously 
down Grange Lane to her nephew’s house. 
She had never yet visited Frank, and this visit 
was unquestionably clandestine. But then 
the news with which her heart was beat- 
ing were important enough to justify the step 
she was taking —at least so she whispered 
to herself; though whether dear Frank would 
be pleased, or whether he would still think it 
‘¢ my fault,’’ poor Miss Dora could not make 
up her mind. Nothing happened in the quiet 
road, where there were scarcely any passen- 
gers, and the poor lady arrived with a trem- 
bling sense of eseape from unknown perils at 
Mrs. Hadwin’s garden door. For Miss Dora 
was of opinion, like some few other ladies, 





where poor old Mr. Shirley had rallied for 





that to walk alone down the quietest of streets 
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was to lay herself open to unheard-of dangers. 
She put out her trembling hand to ring the 
bell, thinking her perils over — for of course 
Frank would walk home with her — when 
the door suddenly opened, and a terrible ap- 
parition, quite unconscious of anybody stand- 
ing there, marched straight out upon Miss 
Dora, who gave a little scream, and staggered 
backwards, thinking the worst horrors she 
had dreamed of were about to be realized. 
They were so close together that the terrified 
lady took in every detail of his appearance. 
She saw the patched boots and that shabby 
coat which Sarah the housemaid felt that she 
rather demeaned herself by brushing. It 
looked too small for him, as coats will do 
when they get shabby ; and, to complete the 
alarming appearance of the man, he had no 
hat, but only a little travelling-cap surmount- 
ing the redundancy of hair, mustache, and 
beard, which were enough of themselves to 
strike any nervous woman with terror. ‘‘ Oh, 
I beg your pardon,” cried poor Miss Dora, 
hysterically; ** I wanted to see Mr. Went- 
worth ; ’’ and she stood, trembling and pant- 
ing for breath, holding by the wall, not quite 
sure that this apparition could be appeased 
by any amount of apologies. It was a great 
comfort to her when the monster took off its 
eap, and when she perceived, by the undula- 
tions of the beard, something like a smile 
upon its hidden lips. ‘I believe Mr. Went- 
worth is at church,’ said the new lodger: 
** may I have the pleasure of seeing you safely 
across to St. Roque’s?’’? At which speech 
Miss Dora trembled more and more, and said 
faintly, ‘* No thank you ’’— for who could 
tell what the man’s intentions might be? 
The result was, however, that he only took 
off his cap again, and went off like any other 
human creature in the other direction, and 
that slowly. With tremulous. steps Miss 
Dora pursued her way to her nephew’s pretty 
church. She could not have described, as 
she herself said, what a relief it was to her, 
after all this, to take Frank’s arm, as she 
methim at the door of St. Roque’s. He was 
coming out, and the young lady with the gray 
cloak had been one of the congregation ; and, 
to tell the truth, Miss Dora was an unwelcome 
addition just then to the party. Lucy’s com- 
ing had been accidental, and*it was very sweet 
to Mr. Wentworth to be able to conclude that 
he was obliged to walk home with ber. They 
were both coming out from their evening devo- 








tions into the tranquil spring twilight, very 
glad of the charmed quiet, and happy some- 
how to find themselves alone together. That 
had happened but seldom of late ; ‘and’ a cer- 
tain expectation of something that might 
happen hovered over the heads of “Lucy 
and the curate. It did not matter that he 
dared not say to her what was in his heart. 
Mr. Wentworth was only a young man after 
all, and the thrill of a possible revelation 
was upon him in that half-hour upon which 
he was entering with &» profound a sense of 
happiness. And then it was an accidental 
meeting, and if anything did happen, they 
could not blame themselves as if they had 
sought this opportunity of being together. 
The circumstances were such that they might 
call it providential, if anything came of it. 
But just as the two had made their first step 
out of the church, where the organ was still 
murmuring low in the darkness, and where 
the music of the last amen, in which he had 
recognized Lucy’s voice, had not quite died 
from the curate’s ears, to meet Miss Dora, 
pale and fluttered, full of news and distress, 
with no other thought in her mind but to 
appropriate her dear Frank, and take his arm 
and gain hisear! It was very hard upon 
the Perpetual Curate. As for Lucy, she, of 
course, did not say anything, but merely ar- 
ranged her veil and greeted Miss Wentworth 
sweetly. Lucy walked on the other side of 
the curate, saying little as Miss Dora’s eager 
shower of questions and remarks ran on. 
Perhaps she had a little insight into Mr. 
Wentworth’s feelings, and no doubt it was 
rather tantalizing. When they came to Mrs. 
Hadwin’s door, the young Anglican made a 
spasmodic effort, which in his heart he felt 
to be unprincipled, and which, had it been 
successful, would have totally taken away 
the accidental and unpremeditated character 
of this walk with Lucy, which he could not 
find it in his heart to relinquish. He pro- 
posed that his aunt should go in and rest 
while he saw Miss Wodehouse safely home 
— he was sure she was tired, he said eagerly. 
** No, my dear, not at all,’’ said Miss Dora; 
‘Tt is such a pleasant evening, and I know 
Miss Wodehouse’s is not very far off. I 
should like the walk, and, besides, it is too 
late, you know, to see Mrs. Hadwin, and [ 
should not like to go in without calling on 
her ; and besides ” 





Mr. Wentworth in his aggravation gave a 
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momentary sudden glance at Lucy when she 
had no expectation of it. That glance of dis- 
appointment—of disgust—of love and long- 
ing, was no more intentional than their meet- 
ing; could he help it, if it revealed that 
heart which was in such a state of commotion 
and impatience? Anyhow, the look gave 
Lucy sufficient occupation to keep her very 
quiet on the other side while Miss Dora 
maundered on. 

‘‘T met the strangest man coming out when 
I was going to ring your bell. You will 
think it very foolish, Frank, but he fright- 
ened me,’’ she said. ‘* A man with a terri- 
ble beard, and a~—a shabby man, my dear. 
Who could it be? Nota person to be seen 
coming out of a house where a clergyman 
lives. He could not beany friend of yours? ”’ 

‘The other lodger, I suppose,’’ said the 
curate, briefly. ‘* When are you going 
away?” 

‘©O my dear boy, we are not going away ; 
Icame to tell you. But, Frank, you don’t 
mean to say that such a man as that lodges 
in Mrs. Hadwin’s house? I don’t think it 
is safe for you—I don’t think it is respecta- 
ble. People might think he was a friend of 
yours. I wonder if Miss Wodehouse has 
ever seen him—a great man with a beard? 
To be sure,a man might have a beard and 
yet be respectable; but I am sure, if Miss 
Wodehouse saw him, she would agree with 
me in thinking Frank, my dear boy, 
what is the matter? Have I said anything 
wrong? ”” 

‘¢ Nothing that I know of,” said the cu- 
rate, who had given her hand a little angry 
pressure to stop the stream of utterance— 
‘‘ only that I am not interested in the other 
lodger. Tell me about your going away.” 

‘¢ But I must appeal to Miss Wodehouse : 
it is for your own sake, my dear Frank,” 
said Aunt Dora—‘ a clergyman should be so 
careful. I don’t know what your Aunt Leo- 
nora would say. Don’t you think to see a 
man like that coming out of Mr. Wentworth’s 
house is not as it should be? I assure you 
he frightened me.” 
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er’s hands at the moment, almost without 
being aware that it was any personal feeling 
which made their agreement of sentiment so 
sweet. As for Miss Dora, she went on lean- 
ing on her nephew’s arm, totally unconscious 
of the suppressed rapture and elevation in 
which the two were moving at the other side. 

‘* That is very true. I am sure your Aunt 
Leonora would approve of that, dear,’’ said 
Miss Dora, with a little answering pressure 
on her nephew’s arm—‘* but still I have a 
feeling that a clergyman should always take 
care to be respectable. Nut that he should 
neglect the wieked,’”’ continued the poor 
aunt, apologetically, ‘‘ for a poor sinner turn- 
ing from the evil of his ways is the—the most 
| interesting—sight in the world, even to the 
angels, you know; but to ive with them in 
the same house, my dear—I am sure it is © 
what I never could advise, nor Leonora 
either; and Mrs. Hadwin ought to know 
better,and have himaway. Don’t you know 
who he is, Frank? I could not be content 
without finding out, if it was me.” 

‘*T have nothing to do with him,”’’ said 
the curate, hurriedly ; ‘‘ it is asubject I don’t 
want to discuss. Never mind him. What 
do you mean by saying you are not going 
away?’? 

‘* My dear, Leonora has been thinking it 
all over,’’ said Miss Dora, ‘¢ and we are s0 
anxious about you. Leonora is very fond of 
you, though she does not show it; and you 
know the Meritons have just come home from 
India, and have not a house to goto. So you 
see we thought, as you are not quite so com- 
fortable as we could wish to see you, Frank 
—and perhaps we might be of some use—and 
Mr. Shirley is better again, and no immediate 
settlement has to be made about Skelmers- 
dale ;—and on the whole, if Leonora and you 
were to see more of each other—O my dear 
boy, don’t be so hasty ; it was all her own 
doing—it was not my fault.’’ 

‘“‘ Fault! Iam sorry to be the occasion of 
80 many arrangements,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, with his stiffmanner ; ‘‘ but, of course, 
if you like to stay in Carlingford I shall be 


*‘] don’t think I have seen him,’’ said | very happy—though there isnot much preach- 


Lucy. ‘ But shouldn’t a clergyman’s house 


ing here that will suit my Aunt Leonora : as 


be like the church, open to good and bad ?— | for Mr. Shirley, I hope he’ll live forever. I 
for it is to the wicked and the miserable you | was at No. 10 to-day,” continued the curate, 
are sent,” said the Sister of Mercy, lowering | turning his head to the other side, and chang- 
her voice and glancing up at the Perpetual | ing his tone in a manner marvellous to Miss 


Curate. ‘They could have clasped each oth-/ Dora. ‘*I don’t think she can live much 
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longer. You haye done a great deal to smooth | cried poor Miss Dora, whose opinions were 
her way in this last stage. Poor soul! she | not quite in accordance with her feelings. 
thinks she has been a great sinner,’’said the |Mr. Wentworth did not say anything to 
young man, with a kind of wondering pity. | soothe her, but with his unoccupied hand he 
He had a great deal to vex him in his own | made an involuntary movement towards Lu- 
person, and he knew of some skeletons very | cy’s cloak, and plucked at it to bring her 
near at hand, but somehow at that moment | nearer, as the bearded stranger loomed dimly 
it was hard to think of the extremities of | past, looking at the group. Lucy felt the 
mortal trouble, of death and anguish—those | touch. and wondered and looked up at him 
dark deeps of life by which Lucy and he some- | in the darkness. She could not comprehend 
times stood together in their youth and hap- | the curate’s face. 
piness. A marvelling remorseful pity came| ‘‘ Are you afraid of him?”’ she said, with 
to his heart. He could not believe in mis-|a slight smile; ‘if it is only his beard I am 
ery, with Lucy walking softly in the spring | not alarmed ; and here is papa coming to 
twilight by his side. meet me. I thought you would have come 
‘‘ But, Frank, you are not taking any no-|for me sooner, papa. Has anything hap- 
tice of what I say,”’ said Miss Dora, with | pened?’’ said Lucy taking Mr. Wodehouse’s 
something like a suppressed sob. ‘I don’t | arm, who had suddenly appeared from under- 
doubt your sick people are very important, | neath the lamp, still unlighted, at Dr. Mar- 
but I thought you would take some interest. | joribanks’s door. She clung to her father 
I came down to tell you, all the way by my-| with unusual eagerness, willing enough to 
self.’’ escape from the darkness and the curate’s 
‘* My sister would like to call on you, | side, and all the tremulous sensations of the 
Miss Wentworth,” said Lucy, interposing. | hour. 
** Gentlemen never understand what onesays.| ‘* What could happen? ’’ said Mr. Wode- 
Perhaps we could be of some use to you if | house, who still looked ‘limp ” from his re- 
you are going to settle in Carlingford. I| cent illness, though I hear there’s doubtful 
think she has been a great deal better since | people about; so they tell me—but you 
she confessed,”’ continued the charitable sis- | ought to know best, Wentworth. Who is 
ter, looking up to the curate, and like him, | that fellow in the beard that went by on the 
dropping her voice. ‘‘ The absolution was | other side? Not little Lake the drawing- 
such a comfort. Now she seems to feel as if | master. Fancied I had seen the build of the 
she could die. And she has so little to live | man before—eh?—a stranger? Well it’s a 
for!” said Lucy, with a sigh of sympathetic | mistake, perhaps. Can’t be sure of anything 
feeling, remorseful too. Somehow it seemed | now-a-days; memory failing. Well that’s 
cruel to feel so young, so hopeful, so capable | what the doctor says. Come in and rest and 
of happiness, with such desolation close at | 208 Molly : as for me I’m not good for much, 
hand. | but you won’t get better company than the 
‘* Not even duty,’’ said the curate ; ‘‘ and | girls, or else that’s what folks tell me. Who 
to think that the Church should hesitate to | did you say that fellow was? said the church- 
remove the last barriers out of the way! I| warden, leaning across his daughter to see 
would not be a priest if I were debarred from | Mr. Wentworth’s face. | 
the power of delivering such a poor soul.”’ ‘‘T don’t know anything about him,” 
**Q Frank,” said Miss Dora, with a long | said the Curate of St. Roque’s. 
breath of fright and horror, ‘‘ what are you| And curiously enough silence fell upon the 
saying? O my dear, don’t say it over again, | little party, nobody could tell how ;—for two 
I don’t want to hear it! I hope when weare | minutes, which looked like twenty, no one 
dying weshallall feel what great great sinners | spoke. Then Lucy roused herself apparently 
we are,”’ said the poor lady, who, between | with a little effort. ‘* We seem to talk of 
vexition and mortification, was ready to ery, | nothing but the man with the beard to-night,” 

















‘and not think that one is better than |she said. ‘‘ Mary knows everything that 
another. O my dear, there is that man | goes on in Carlingford—she will tell us about 
him; and if Miss Wentworth thinks it too 
late to come in, we will say good-night,”’ she 
continued, with a little decision of tone, 


again! Do you think it is safe to meet him 
in such a lonely road? If he comes across 
and speaks to me any more I shall faint,” 
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which was not incomprehensible to the Per- 
petual Curate. Perhaps she was a little pro- 
voked and troubled in her own person. To 
say 80 much in looks and so little in words, 
was a mode of procedure which puzzled Lucy. 
It fretted her, because it looked unworthy of 
her hero. She withdrew within the green 
door, holding her father’s arm fast, and talk- 
ing to him, while Mr. Wentworth strained 
his ears after the voice, which he thought 
he could have singled out from a thousand 
voices. Perhaps aid talked to drown her 
thoughts ; and the curate went away dumb 
and abstracted, with his aunt leaning on his 
arm on the other side of the wall. He could 
not be interested, as Miss Dora expected him 
to be, in the Miss Wentworths’ plans. He 
conducted her to the Blue Boar languidly, 
with an evident indifference to the fact that 
his Aunt Leonora was about to become a per- 
manent resident in Carlingford He said 
‘‘ good-night ’’ kindly to little Rosa Elsworthy, 
looking out with bright eyes into tne darkness 
at the door of her uncle’s shop; but he said 
little to Miss Dora, who could not tell what 
to make of him, and swallowed her tears as 
quietly as possible under her veil. Whenhe 
had deposited his aunt safely at the inn, the 
Perpetual Curate hastened down Grange Lane 
at a great pace. The first sound he heard 
on entering Mrs. Hadwin’s garden was the 
clear notes of the stranger’s whistle among 
the trees ; and with an impatient exclamation 
Mr. Weutworth sought his fellow-lodger, who 
was smoking as usual, pacing up and down a 
shaded walk, where, even in daylight, he was 
pretty well concealed from observation. The 
curate looked as if he had a little discontent 
and repugnance to get over before he could 
address the anonymous individual who whis- 
tled so cheerily under the trees. When he 
did speak it was an embarrassed and not very 
intelligible call. 

‘¢T say—are you there? I want to speak to 
you,”’ said Mr. Wentworth. 

‘* Yes,” said the stranger, turning sharply 
round. ‘+I am here, a dog without a name. 
What have you got to say?” 

‘‘Only that you must be more careful,’’ 
said Mr. Wentworth again with a little stiff- 
ness. ‘* You will be recognized if you don’t 
mind. I have just been asked who you were 
by—somebody who thought he had seen you 
before ? ”’ 

‘* By whom?” 





‘« Well, by Mr. Wodehouse,”’ said the cu- 
rate. ‘1 may as well tell you; if you mean 
to keep up this concealment you must take 
care.”’ 

‘‘ By Jove!’ said the stranger, and then 
he whistled a few bars of the air which 
Mr. Wentworth’s arrival had interrupted. 
‘* What isa fellow to do?” he said after that 
interjection. ‘‘ I sometimes think I had bet- 
ter risk it all—eh! don’t you think so? I 
can’t shut myself up forever here.”’ 

‘‘ Phat must be as you think best,’’ said the 
Perpetual Curate, in whom there appeared 
no movement of sympathy; and he said no 
more, though the doubtful individual by his 
side lifted an undecided look to his face, and 
once more murmured in perplexed tones a 
troubled exclamation: ‘A man must have 
a little amusement somehow,”’ the stranger 
said, with an aggrieved voice; and then 
abruptly left his unsociable companion, and 
went off to his room, where he summoned 
Sarah to bring lights, and tried to talk to her 
a little in utter dearth of society. Mr. Went- 
worth stayed behind, pacing up and down 
the darkening walk. The curate’s thoughts 
were far from satisfactory. There was not 
much comfort anywhere, let him look where 
he pleased. When a man has no spot in all 
his horizon on which his eye can rest with 
comfort, there is something more discouraging 
in the prospect than a positive calamity. He 
could not take refuge even in the imagination 
of his love, for it vas clear enough that already 
a sentiment of surprise had risen in Lucy’s 
mind, and her tranquillity was shaken. And 
perhaps he had done rashly to plunge into other 
people’s troubles—he upon whom a curious 
committee of aunts were now to sit en perma- 
nence. He went in to write his sermon far 
from being so assured of things in general as 
that discourse was when it was written, 
though it was a little relief to his mind to fall 
back upon an authority somewhere, and to re- 
fer, in terms which were perhaps too absolute 
to be altogether free of doubt, to the Church, 
which had arranged everything for her chil- 
dren in one department of their concerns at 
least. If it were only as easy to know what 
ought to be done in one’s personal affairs as 
to decide what was the due state of mind ex- 
pected by the Church on the second Sun- 
day after Easter! But being under that 
guidance, at least he could not go wrong in 
his sermon, which was one point of ease amid. 
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the many tribulations of the Curate of St. 
Roque’s. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘Tr they are going to stay in Carlingford, 
perhaps we could be of use to them? Yes, 
Lucy, and I am sure anything we could do 
for Mr. Wentworth——” said Miss Wode- 
house. ‘I wonder what house they will get. 
I am going to Elsworthy’s about some paper, 
and we can ask him if he knows where they 
are going. That poor little Rosa should have 
some one to take care of her. I often wonder 
whether it would be kind to speak to Mrs. 
Elsworthy about it, Lucy; she is a sensible 
woman. The little thing stands at the door 
in the evening, and talks to people who are 
passing, and I am afraid there are some peo- 
ple who are unprincipled, and tell her she is 
pretty, and say things to her,’’ said Miss 
Wodehouse, shaking her head ; ‘ it isa great 
pity. Even Mr. Wentworth is a great deal 
more civil to that little thing than he would 
be if she had not such a pretty face.” 

‘**T said you knew everything that went on 
in Carlingford,”’ said Lucy, as they went out 
together from the green door, not in their 
gray cloaks this time; ‘* but I forgot to ask 
you about one thing that puzzled us last 
night — who is the man in the beard who 
lives. at Mrs. Hadwin’s? Mr. Wentworth 
will not tell anybody about him, and [ think 
he knows.” 

** Who is the man in tl beard?” said 
Miss Wodehouse, with a gasp. She grew 
very pale, and turned away her head and 
shivered visibly. ‘* ow very cold it is! ”’ 
she said, with her teeth chattering ; ‘ did 
you know it was so cold? I—I don’t know 
any men with beards ; and it is so strange of 
you to say I know everything that goes on in 
Carlingford. Don’t stop to speak to the lit- 
tle girl just now. Did you say she came from 
Prickett’s Lane? No. 10? It is very right 
to go to see the sick, but, indeed, I don’t 
approve of your attendance upon that poor 


woman, Lucy. When I was a girl I dared | 


not have gone away by myself as you do, and 
she might not be a proper person. There is 


a carriage that [ don’t know standing before 
Elsworthy’s shop.” 

** But you have not told me yet about the 
man with the beard,’’ said Lucy, whose curi- 
osity was excited. She looked at her sister 
&eenly with an investigating look, and poor 
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Miss Wodehouse was fain to draw her shawl 
close round her, and complain again of the 
cold. 

*«T told you I did not know,” she said, 
with a complaining tone in her voice. ‘ It 
is strange you should think I knew ; it looks 
as if you thought mea gossip, Lucy. I won- 
der who these people can be coming out of the 
carriage? My dear,”’ said the elder sister, 
bethinking herself that an attack upon the 
enemy’s country was the best means of meet- 
ing any sally—‘*‘ I don’t think you should go 
down to Prickett’s Lane just now. I saw 
Mr. Wentworth pass a little while ago, and 
people might say you went to meet each 
other. I can’t keep people from talking, 
Lucy, and you are both so young, and you 
know I spoke to you before about your meet- 
ing so often. It will be a great deal better 
for you to come with me to call on his aunts.” 

‘* Only that my poor patient wants me,”’ 
said Lucy. ‘* Must I not do my duty toa 
poor woman who is dying, because Mr. Went- 
worth is in Pricketts’s Lane? There is no 
reason why I should be afraid of meeting Mr. 
Wentworth,”’ said the young district-visitor, 
severely ; and the elder sister saw that Lucy 
spoke in a different tone from that in which 
she had answered her before. She did not 
extinguish Miss Wodehouse by a reference to 
the great work. She treated the matter more 
asa personal one to-day; and a shadow—a 
very ghost of irritation—was in Lucy’s voice. 
The two crossed the street silently after that 
to Elsworthy’s, where a group of ladies were 
visible, who had come out of the strange car- 
riage. One of them was seated in a chair by 
the counter, another was reading a list which 
Mr. Elsworthy had just presented to her, and 
the third, who was not so tall as her sister, 
was pressing up to it on tiptoe, trying to 
read it too. That is Miss Dora Wentworth,” 
said Lucy, ‘* and the other, I suppose, is Miss 
Leonora, who is so very Low-Church. I 
think I can see the Miss Hemmings coming 
down George Street. If I were to go in 1 
should be in a dreadful minority ; but you 
are Low-Church in your heart, too.” 

**No, dear; only reasonable,” said Miss 
Wodehouse, apolegetically. ‘I don’t go so 
far as you and Mr. Wentworth do, but I like 
the service to be nicely done, and the—the 
authority of the Church respected too. As 
[ have never met Miss Wentworth, you had 
better come in and introduce m¢. There is 
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Rosa looking out of the front window, Lucy. 
I really must speak to Mrs. Elsworthy about 
that child. Whata lovely old lady that is 
sitting by the counter! Say I am-your sis- 
ter, and then, if you are resolved upon Priek- 
ett’s Lane, you can go away.”’ 

‘They are the two who wear the gray 
cloaks,’’ said Miss Leonora Wentworth to 
herself, as the introduction was effected. ‘I 
am glad to make your acquaintance, Miss 
Wodehouse. We are going to stay in Car- 
lingford for a time, and to know a few pious 
families will be a great advantage. We don’t 
go much into society, in the usual sense of the 
word—but, I am sure, to make the acquaint- 
ance of ladies who help my nephew so much 
in his work, is sure to be an advantage. I 
should like so much to hear from you how he 
gets on, for he docs not say a great deal about 
it himself.’ 

** He is so good and so nice,” said kind 
Miss Wodehouse, ** he never makes a fuss 
about anything he does. I am sure, to see 
such young creatures so pious and so devoted, 
always goes to my heart. When we were 
young it used to be so different—we took our 
own pleasure, and never thought of our fel- 
low-creatures. And the young people are so 
good, now-a-days,”’ said the gentle woman, 
falling instinctively into her favorite senti- 
ment. Miss Leonora looked at her with crit- 
ical eyes. 

‘** We are none of us good,” said that iron- 
gray woman, whose neutral tints were so dif- 
ferent from the soft dove-color of her new 
acquaintance ; ‘it does not become such sin- 
fal creatures to talk of anybody being good. 
Good works may only be beautiful sins, if 
they are not done in a true spirit,’’ said Miss 
Leonora, turning to her list of furnished 
houses with a little contempt. But the Miss 
Hemmings had come in while she was speak- 
ing, and it was seldom such edifying talk was 
heard in Carlingford. ' 

«That is such a beautiful sentiment—oh, 
if we only bore it always in mind!” mur- 
mured the eldest Miss Hemmings. ‘ Mr. 
Elsworthy, I hope you have got the tracts I 
ordered. They are so much wanted here. 
Poor, dear Mr. Bury would not believe his 
eyes if he could see Carlingford now, given 
up to Puseyism and Ritualism — but good 
men are taken away from the evil to come. 
I will pay for them now, please.” 


‘‘Tf you wish it, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Els-| 





worthy. The town is changed ; I don’t say 
nothing different; but being in the ritual 
line as you say, you wont find no church as 
it’s better done than in St. Roque’s. Mr. 
Wentworth never spares no pains, ma’am, 
on anything as he takes up. I’ve heard a 
deal of clergymen in my day, but Ais reading 
is beautiful; I can’t say as I ever heard read- 
ing as could equal it ;—and them choristers, 
though they’re hawful to manage, is trained 
as I never see boys trained in my life afore. 
There’s one of them houses, ma’am,’’ contin- 
ued the optimist, turning to Miss Wentworth, 
‘‘as isa beauty. Miss Wodehouse can tell 
you what it is; no lady in the land could 
desire a handsomer drawin’-room ; and as for 
the kitchings,—I don’t pretend to be a judge 
up-stairs, but being brought up a blacksmith, 
I know what’s what in a kitching-range. If 
you had all Grange Lane to dinner, there’s a 
range as is equal to it,” said Mr. Elsworthy, 
with enthusiasm—‘ and my wife will show 
you the ’ouse.”’ 

‘TI knew Mr. Bury,’’ said Miss Leonora ; 
‘‘he was a preciousman. Perhaps you have 
heard him mention the Miss Wentworths? 
Tam very sorry to hear that there is no real 
work going on in the town. It is very sad 
that there should be nobody able to enter 
into the labors of such a saint.” 

**Indeed,’’ said Miss Wodehouse, who was 
excited, in spite of herself, by this conversa- 
tion, ‘I think the Carlingford people go 
quite as much to church as in Mr. Bury’s 
days. I don’t think there is less religion 
than there used to be: there are not so many 
prayer meetings, perhaps; but——’’ 

** There is nothing the carnal mind dislikes 
so much as prayer meetings,’ said Miss 
Hemmings. ‘‘There is a house in Grove 
Street, if Miss Wentworth is looking for a 
house. Idon’t know much about the kitchen- 
range, but I know it belongs to a very pious 
family, and they wish so much to letit. My 
sister and I would be so glad to take you 
there. It is not in the gay world, like 
Grange Lane.”’ 

‘*But you might want to ask people to 
dinner ; and then we should be so near Frank,’’ 
said Miss Dora, whispering at her sister’s 
elbow. As for the second Miss Hemmings, 
she was dull of comprehension, and did not 
quite make out who the strangers were. 

‘It is so sad to a feeling mind to see the 
mummeries that go on at St. Roque’s,”’ said 
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this obtuse sister ; and I am afraid poor Mr. 
Wentworth must be ina bad way. They say 
there is the strangest man in his house— 
some relation of his — and he daren’t be seen 
in the daylight; and people begin to think 
there must be something wrong, and that 
Mr. Wentworth himself is involved; but 
what can you expect when there is no true 
Christian principle? asked Miss Hemmings, 
triumphantly. It was a dreadful moment 
for the bystanders ; for Miss Leonora turned 
round upon this new intelligence with keen 
eyes and attention ; and Miss Dora interposed, 
weeping ; and Miss Wodehouse grew 80 pale, 
that Mr. Elsworthy rushed for cold water, 
and thought she was going to faint. ‘ Tell 
me all about this,”’ said Miss Leonora, with 
peremptory and commanding tones. ‘Oh, 
Leonora, I am sure my dear Frank has noth- 
ing to do with it, if there is anything wrong”’ 
cried Miss Dora. Even Miss Wentworth 
herself was moved out of her habitual smile. 
She said, ‘* He is my nephew ’’—an observa- 
tion she had never been heard to make before, 
and which covered the second Miss Hemmings 
with confusion. As for Miss Wodehouse, 
she retreated very fast to a seat behind Miss 
Cecilia, and said nothing. The two who had 
arrived last slunk back upon each other with 
fiery glances of mutual reproach. The for- 
mer three stood together in this emergency, 
full of curiosity, and perhaps a little anxiety. 
In this position of affairs, Mr. Elsworthy, be- 
ing the only impartial person present, took 
the management of matters into his own 
hands. 

‘* Miss Femmings and ladies, if you’ll al- 
low me,”’ said Mr. Elsworthy, ‘it ain’t no 
more thana mistake. The new gentleman 
as is staying at Mrs. Hadwin’s may be an 
unfortunate gentleman for anything as I can 
tell; but he ain’t no relation of our clergy- 
man. There ain’t nobody belonging to Mr. 
Wentworth,” said the clerk of St. Roque’s, 
‘* but isa credit both to him and to Carling- 
ford. There’s his brother, the Rev. Mr. 
Wentworth, as is the finest-spoken man, to 
be a clergyman, as I ever set eyes on; and 
there’s respected ladies, as needn’t be named 
more particular. But the gentleman as is 
the subject of conversation, is no more like 
Mr. Wentworth, than—asking pardon for 
the liberty—I am. I may say as I have op- 
portunities for knowing more than most,”’ 
suid Mr. Elsworthy, modestly, ‘me and 
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Rosa ; for if there’s a thing Mr. Wentworth 
is particular about, it’s having his papers 
the first moment; and ladies as knows me, 
knows as I am one that never says more nor 
the truth. Not saying a word against’ the 
gentleman as is a most respectable gentleman 
for anything I can tell against him, he ain’t 
no connection of Mr. Wentworth. He’s Mrs. 
Hadwin’s lodger ; and I wouldn’t say as he 
isn’t a relation there; but our clergyman 
has got no more to do with him than the 
babe unborn.’’ 

Mr. Elsworthy wiped his forehead after he 
had made this speech, and looked round for 
the approbation which he was aware he had 
deserved ; and Miss Leonora W entworth threw 
a glance of disdainful observation upon the 
unhappy lady who had caused this disturb- 
ance. ‘If your wife will come with us, we 
will go and look at the house, she said, gra- 
ciously. ‘I dare say if it is in Grange Lane 
it will suit us very well. My nephew isa 
very young man, Miss Wodehouse,” said 
Miss Leonora, who had not passed over the 
agitation of that gentle woman without some 
secret comments; ‘* he does not take advice 
in his work, though it might be of great as- 
sistance to him; but I hope he’ll grow older 
and wiser, as indeed he cannot help doing if 
he lives. I hope you and your pretty sister 
will come to see us when we’re settled ;—I 
don’t see any sense, you know, in your gray 
cloaks—I’m old, and you won’t mind me 
saying so; but I know what Frank Went- 
worth is,’ said the indignant aunt, making 
a severe courtesy, accompanied by lightning 
glances at the shrinking background of fe- 
male figures, as she went out of the shop. 

‘‘Q Leonora! TI always said you were 
fond of him though you never would show 
it,”’ cried poor Miss Dora. ‘* She is a great 
deal more affectionate than she will let any- 
body believe; and my dear Frank means 
nothing but good,” cried the too zealous 
champion. Miss Leonora turned back upon 
the threshold of the shop. 

‘« You will please to let me know what Dis- 
senting chapels there are in the town, and 
what are the hours of the services,’’ she said. 
‘‘ There must surely be a Bethesda, or Zion, 
or something—Salem? yes, to be sure ;—per- 
haps there’s somebody there that preaches 
the gospel. Send me word,” said the per- 
emptory woman; and poor Miss Dora re- 
lapsed into her usual melancholy condition, 
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and stole into the carriage in a broken-hearted 
manner, weeping under her veil. 

After which Miss Wodehouse went home, 
not having much heart for further visits. 
That is to say, she went all the way down 
Grange Lane, somewhat tremulous and un- 
certain in her steps, and went as far as Mrs. 
Hadwin’s, and hesitated at the door as if she 
meant to call there; but thinking better of 
it, went on a little farther with very linger- 
ing steps, as if she did not know what she 
wanted. When she came back again, the 
door of Mrs. Hadwin’s garden was open, and 
the butcher’s boy stood blocking up the way, 
listening with all his ears to the notes of the 
whistle, soft and high and clear like the notes 
of a bird, which came audibly from among 
the trees. Miss Wodehouse gave a little 
start when she heard it; again she hesitated 
and looked in with such a wistful face, that 
Sarah, the house-maid, who had been about 
to slam the door hastily upon the too tender 
butcher, involuntarily held it wide open for 
the expected visitor. ‘‘ No, not to-day, thank 
you,’’ said Miss Wodehouse, “‘I hope your 
mistress is quite well; give her my love, and 
say I meant to come in, but I have a bad 
headache. No, thank you, not to-day.” 
She went away after that with a wonderful 
expression of face, and reached home long he- 
fore Lucy had come back from Prickett’s 
Lane. Miss Wodehouse was not good for 
much in the house. She went to the little 
boudoir up stairs, and lay down on the sofa, 
and had some tea brought her by an anxious 
maid. She was very nervous, trembling she 
could not say why, and took up a novel which 
was lying on the sofa, and read the most af- 
fecting scene, and cried over it ; and then her 
sweet old face cleared, and she felt better. 
When Lucy came in she kissed her sister, 
and drew down the blinds, and brought her 
the third volume, and then went away herself 
to arrange the dessert, and see that every- 
thing was in order for one of Mr. Wode- 
house’s little parties. These were their re- 
spective parts in the house; and surely a 
more peaceful and orderly and affectionate 
house, was not to be found that spring even- 
ing, either in England or Grange Lane. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir may be easily supposed after this that 
Mr. Wentworth and his proceedings were suf- 
ficiently overlooked and commented upon in 





Carlingford, The Miss Wentworths took 
old Major Brown’s house for six months, 
which, as everybody knows, is next door to 
Dr. Marjoribanks. It was just after Letty 
Brown’s marriage, and the poor old major 
was very glad to go away and pay a round of 
visits, and try to forget that his last daughter 
had gone the way of all the rest. There was 
a summer-house built in the corner of the 
garden, with a window in the outer wall 
looking on to Grange Lane, from which every- 
thing that happened could be inspected ; and 
there was always somebody at that window 
when the Perpetual Curate passed by. Then 
he began to havea strange painful feeling 
that Lucy watched too, and was observing all 
his looks and ways, and what he did and said 
in these changed times. It was a strange 
difference from the sweet half-conscious bond 
between them which existed of old, when they 
walked home together from Wharfside, talk- 
ing of the district and the people, in the tender 
union of unspoken love and fellowship. Not 
that they were altogether parted now; but 
Lucy contrived to leave the schoolroom most 
days before the young priest could manage 
to disrobe himself, and was seldom to be seen 
on the road lingering on her errands of kind- 
ness as she used todo. But still she knew 
all he was about, and watched, standing in 
doubt and wonder of him, which was at least 
a great deal better than indifference. On the 
whole, however, it was a cloudy world through 
which the Perpetual Curate passed as he went 
from his lodgings, where the whistle of the 
new lodger had become a great nuisance to 
him, past the long range of garden-walls, the 
sentinel window where Miss Dora looked out 
watching for him, and Mr. Wodehouse’s™ 
green door which he no longer entered every 
day. Over the young man’s mind, as he went 
out to his labors, there used to come that 
sensation of having nobody to fall back upon, 
which is of all feelings the most desolate. 
Amid all those people who were watching 
him, there was no one upon whom he could 
rest, secure of understanding and sympathy. 
They were all critical—examining, with more 
or less comprehension, what he did; and he 
could not think of anybody in the world just 
then who would be content with knowing 
that he did it, and take that as a warranty 
for the act, unless, perhaps, his poor Aunt 
Dora, whose opinion was not important to 
the young man. It was not a pleasant state 
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of mind into which these feelings threw him ; | 
and the natural result was, that he grew more 
and more careful about the rubric, and con- 
fined his sermons, with increasing precision, 
to the beautiful arrangements of the Church. 
They were very clever little sermons, even 
within these limitations, and an indifferent 
spectator would probably have been surprised 
to find how much he could make out of 
them; but still it is undeniable teat a man 
has less scope, not only for oratory, but for 
all that is worthy of regard in human speech, 
when, instead of the everlasting reciproca- 
tions between heaven and earth, he occupies 
himself only with a set of ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements, however perfect. The people 
who went to St. Roque’s found this out, and 
so did Mr. Wentworth; but it did not alter 
the system pursued by the troubled curate. 
Perhaps he gave himself some half-conscious 
credit for it, as being against his own inter- 
ests ; for there was no mistaking the counte-_ 
nance of Miss Leonora, when now and then, 
on rare occasions, she came to hear her 
nephew preach. 

All this, however, was confined to St. 


audience, people who agreed in Mr. Went-, 
worth’s views ; but things were entirely dif- | 
ferent at Wharfside, where the Perpetual | 
Curate was not thinking about himself, but 
simply about his work, and how to do it best. ; 


The bargemen and their wives did not know 


much about the Christian Year ; but they un- 
derstood the greater matters which lay be- 
neath: and the women said to each other, 
sometimes with tears in their eyes, that there 
was nothing that the clergyman didn’t make 
plain; and that if the men didn’t do what 
was right, it was none o’ Mr. Wentworth’s 
fault. The young priest indemnified himself 
in ‘* the district’ for much that vexed him 
elsewhere. There was no question of Skel- 
mersdale, or of any moot point there, but only 
a quantity of primitive people under the orig- 
inal conditions of humanity, whose lives 
might be amended and consoled and elevated. 
That was a matter about which Mr. Went- 
worth had no doubt. He put on his surplice 


with the conviction that in that white ephod 
the truest embodiment of Christian purity 
was brought within sight of the darkened | 
world. He was not himself, but a Christian 
priest, with power to deliver and to bless, 
when he went to Wharfside. 


pleased with everything. 
of it all? he said to himself—weariness and 
toil and trouble and nothing ever to come of 
Roque’s, where there was a somewhat select 
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Easter had been early that year, and As- 
cension Day was in the beginning of May, one 
of those sweet days of early summer which 
still occur now and then to prove that the 
poets were right in all they say of the ten- 
derest month of, the year. Mr. Wentworth 
had done duty at St. Roque’s, and afterwards 
at Wharfside. The sweet day and the sweet 
season had moved his heart. He was young, - 
and it was hard to live shut up within him- 
self without any sympathy either from man 
or woman. He had watched the gray cloak 
gliding out as his rude congregation dis- 
persed, and went away quicker than was his 
wont, with a stronger longing than usual to 
overtake Lucy, and recover his place beside 
her. But she was not to be seen when he 
got into Prickett’s Lane. He looked up the 
weary length of the street, and saw nothing 
but the children playing on the pavement, 
and some slovenly mothers at the doors. It 
was a very disenchanting prospect. He went 
on again in a kind of gloomy discontent, dis- 
What was the good 


it. As for the little good he was doing in 
_ Wharfside, God did not need his poor exer- 
tions ; and, to tell the truth, going on at St. 
Roque’s, however perfect the rubric and 
pretty the church, was, without any personal 
‘stimulant of happiness, no great prospect for 
the Perpetual Curate. Such was the tenor 


of his thoughts, when he saw a black figure 


suddenly emerge out of one of the houses, and 
stand at the door, throwing a long shadow 
over the pavement. It was the rector who 
was standing there in Mr. Wentworth’s fa- 
vorite district, talking to a shopkeeper who 
had always been on the opposition side. The 
young Anglican raised his drooping head in- 
stantly, and recovered his interest in the gen- 
eral world. 

‘¢ Glad to see you, Mr. Wentworth,” said 
the rector. ‘*I have been speaking to this 
worthy man about the necessities of the dis- 
trict. The statistics are far from being sat- 
isfactory. Five thousand souls, and no pro- 
vision for their spiritual wants ; it is a very 
sad state of affairs. I mean to take steps im- 
diately to remedy all that.’ 

‘¢ A bit of a Methody chapel, that’s all,” 
said the opposition shop-keeper ; ‘and the 
schoolroom, as Mr. Wentworth —_— ”’ 

‘* Yes, I have heard of that,’’ said the 
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rector, blandly ; —somebody had advised Mr. 


_ Morgan to change his tactics, and this was 


the first evidence of the new policy —‘“I 
hear you have been doing what little you 
could to mend matters. It is very laudable 
zeal in so young aman. But, of course, as 
you were without authority, and had so lit- 
tle in your power, it could only be a very tem- 
porary expedient. I am very much obliged to 
you for your yood intentions.” 

**T beg your pardon,” said the Perpetual 
Curate, rousing up as at the sound of the 


trumpet, ‘‘T don’t care in the least about my [ 


good intentions ; but you have been much de- 
ceived if you have not understood that there 
is a great work going on in Wharfside. I 
hope, Saunders, you have had no hand in de- 
ceiving Mr. Morgan. I shall be glad to show 
you my statistics, which are more satisfac- 
tory than the town lists,’’ said Mr. Went- 
worth. ‘* The schoolroom is consecrated ; 
and, but that I thought we had better work 
slowly and steadily, there is many a district 
in worse condition which has its church and 
its incumbent. I shall be very happy to give 
you all possible information ; it is best to go 
to the fountain-head.”’ 

‘‘The fountain-head!’’ said the rector, 
who began not unnaturally to lose his tem- 
per. ‘Are you aware, sir, that Wharfside 
is in my parish?” 

‘¢ And 80 is St. Roque’s, I suppose,” said 
the curate, affably. ‘‘I have no district, 
but I have my cure of souls all the same. 
As for Wharfside, the rector of Carlingford 
never has had anything to do with it. Mr. 
Bury and Mr. Proctor made it over to me. 
I act upon their authority; but I should like 
to prove to you it is somethiag more than a 
temporary expedient,”’ said the young Angli- 
can, with a smile. Mr. Morgan was gradu- 
ally getting very hot and flushed. His tem- 
per got the better of him; he could not tol- 
erate to be thus bearded on his own ground. 

‘Tt appears to me the most extraordinary 
assumption,’ said the rector. ‘I can’t 
fancy that you are ignorant of the law. I 
repeat, Wharfside is in my parish ; and on 
what ground you can possibly justify such an 
incredible intrusion +— ”’ 

“Perhaps we might find a fitter place to 
discuss the matter,’ said the curate, with 
suavity. ‘If you care to go to the school- 
room, we could be quiet there.” 

‘No, sir. I don't care to go to the school- 





room. I decline to have anything to do with 
such an unwarrantable attempt to interfere 
with my rights,” said Mr. Morgan. ‘TI 
don’t want to know what plausible argu- 
ments you may have to justify yourself. The 
fact remains, sir, that Wharfside is in my 
parish. If you have anything to say against 
that, T will listen to you,’’ said the irascible 
rector. His Welsh blood was up; he even 
raised his voice a little, with a kind of half- 
feminine excitement, common to the Celtic 
racc; and the consequence was that Mr. 
Wentworth, who stood perfectly calm to re- 
ceive the storm, had all the advantage in the 
world over Mr. Morgan. The Perpetual Cu- 
rate bowed with immovable composure, and 
felt himself master of the field. ‘* In that 
case, it will perhaps be better not to say any- 
thing,”’ he said ; ‘* but I think you will find 
difficulties in the way. Wharfside has some 
curious privileges, and pays no rates ; but I 
have never taken up that ground. The two 
previous rectors made it over to me, and the 
work is too important to be ignored. I have 
had thoughts of applying to have it made 
into an ecclesiastical district,” said the cu- 
rate, with candor, ‘‘ not thinking that the 
Rector of Carlingford, with so much to oc- 
cupy him, would care to interfere with my 
labors ; but, at all events, to begin another 
mission here would be folly — it would be 
copying the tactics of the Dissenters, if you 
will forgive me for saying so,’’ said Mr. 
Wentworth, looking calmly in the rector’s 
face. 

Tt was all Mr. Morgan could do to restrain 
himself. ‘‘Tam not in the habit of being 
schooled by my — juniors,”’ said the rector, 
with suppressed fury.. He meant to say in- 
feriors, but the aspect of the Perpetual Cu- 
rate checked him. Then the two stood gaz- 
ing at each other for a minute in silenee. 
‘‘ Anything further you may have to say, 
you will perhaps communicate to my solici- 
tor,” said the elder priest. “It is well 
known that some gentlemen of your views, 
Mr. Wentworth, think it safe to do evil that 
good may come ;— that is not my opinion ; 
and I don’t mean to permit any invasion of 
my rights. I have the pleasure of wishing 
you good-morning.”’ 

Mr. Morgan took off his hat, and gave it 
a little angry flourish in the air before he put 
it on again. He had challenged his young 
brother to the only duel permitted by their: 
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cloth, and he turned to the opposition trades- 
man with vehemence, and went in again to 
the dusty little shop, where an humble assort- 
ment of groceries was displayed for the con- 
sumption of Prickett’s Lane. Mr. Went- 
worth remained standing outside in much 
amazement, not to say amusement, and a 
general sense of awakening and recovery. 
Next to happiness, perhaps enmity is the 
most healthful stimulant of the human mind. 
The Perpetual Curate woke up and realized 
his position with a sense of exhilaration, if 
the truth must be told. He muttered some- 
thing to himself, uncomplimentary to Mr. 
Morgan’s good sense, a8 he turned away ; 
but it was astonishing to find how much 
more lively and interesting Prickett’s Lane 
had become since that encounter. He went 
along cheerily, saying a word now and then 
to the people at the doors, every one of whom 
knew and recognized him, and acknowledged, 
in a lesser or greater degree, the sway of his 
bishopric. The groups he addressed made 
remarks after he had passed, which showed 
their sense of the improvement in his looks. 
‘* He’s more like himsel’ than he’s been sin’ 
Easter,’’ said one woman, ‘‘ and none o’ that 
crossed look, as if things had gone contrairy ; 
— Lord biess you, not cross — he’s a deal too 
good.a man for that — but crossed-looking ; 
it might be crossed in love for what I can 
tell.’’ ‘Them as is handsome like that sel- 
dom gets crossed in love,’’ said another ex- 
perienced observer ; ‘‘ but if it was fortin, 
or whatever it was, there’s ne’er a one in 
Wharfside but wishes luck to the parson. It 
ain’t much matter for us women. Them as 
won’t strive to keep their children decent out 
o’ their own heads, they won’t do much for 
the clergyman ; but, bless you, he can doa 
deal with the men, and it’s them as wants 
looking after.”’ ‘* I’d like to go to his wed- 
ding,’ said another. ‘I'd give a deal to 
hear it was all settled ;’’ and amid these af- 
fectionate comments, Mr. Wentworth issued 
out of Prickett’s Lane. He went direct to 
Mr. Wodehouse’s green door, without mak- 
ing any excuses to himself. For the first 
time for some weeks he went in upon the sis- 
ters and told them all that had happened as 
of old. Lucy was still in her gray cloak as 
she had returned from the district, and it was 
with a fecling more distinct than sympathy 
that she heard of this threatened attack. ‘ It 
is terrible to think that he could interfere 
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with such a work out of jealousy of ws,” 
said the Sister of Charity, with a wonderful 
light in her blue eyes ; and she drew her low 
chair nearer, and listened with eloquent looks, 
which were balm to the soul of the Perpetual 
Curate. ‘‘ But we are not to give up?’’ she 
said, giving him her hand, when he rose to 
goaway. ‘ Never!’’ said Mr. Wentworth ; 
and if he held it more closely and longer than 
there was any particular occasion for, Lucy 
did not make any objection at that special 
moment. Then it turned out that he had 
business at the other end of the town, at the 
north end, where some trustee lived who had 
to do with the Orphan Schools, and whom 
the curate was obliged to see; and Miss 
Wodehouse gave him a timid invitation to 
come back to dinner. ‘‘ But you are not to 
go home to dress ; we shall be quite alone — 
and you must be so tired,’’ said the elder sis- 
ter, who for some reason or other was shy of 
Mr. Wentworth, and kept away from him 
whenever he called. So he went in on his 
way back, and dined in happiness and his 
morning coat, with a sweet conscious return 
to the familiar intercourse which these few 
disturbed weeks had interrupted. He wasa 
different man when he went back again down 
Grange Lane. Once more the darkness was 
fragrant and musical about him. When he 
was tired thinkng of his affairs, he fell back 
upon the memories of the evening, and Lucy’s 
looks and the ‘‘ us’’ and ‘‘ we,’’ which were 
so sweet to his ears. To have somebody be- 
hind whom one can fall back upon to fill up 
the interstices of thought, — that makes all 
the difference, as Mr. Wentworth found out, 
between a bright and a heavy life. 

When he opened the garden-door with his 
key, and went softly in in the darkness, the 
Perpetual Curate was much surprised to 
hear voices among the trees. He waited a 
little, wondering, to see who it was; and 
profound was his amazement when a min- 
ute after little Rosa Elsworthy, hastily tying 
her hat over her curls, came rapidly along 
the walk from under the big walnut tree, and 
essayed with rather a tremulous hand to 
open the door. Mr. Wentworth stepped 


forward suddenly and laid his hand on her 
arm. He was very angry and indignant, and 
no longer the benign superior being to whom 
Rosa was accustomed. ‘* Whom have you 
been talking to?’’ said the curate ; “* why 
are you here alone so late? What does this 
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mean?’’ He held the door close and looked 
down upon her severely while he spoke. She 
made a frightened attempt to defend herself. 
‘¢ Oh, please, I only came with the papers. 
I was talking to—Sarah,”’ said thedittle girl, 
with a sob of shame and terror. ‘I will 
never do it again. Oh, please, please, let me 
go! Please, Mr. Wentworth, let me go!” 
‘*How long have you been talking to— 
Sarah?’ said the Curate. ‘ Did you ever 
do it before? No, Rosa : I am going to take 
you home. This must not happen any more. ”’ 
*‘T will run all the way. Oh, don’t tell 
my aunt, Mr. Wentworth. I didn’t mean any 
harm,”’ said the frightened creature. ‘+ You 
are not really coming? O Mr. Wentworth, 
if you tell my aunt I shall die! ’’ cried poor 
little Rosa. But she was hushed into awe 
and silence when the curate stalked forth, a 
grand, half-distinguishable figure by her side, 
keeping pace with her-hasty, tremulous steps. 
She even stopped crying, in the whirlwind of 
her feelings. What did he mean? Was he 
going to say anything to her? Was it possi- 
ble that he could like her, and be jealous of 
her talk with—Sarah? Poor little foolish 
Rosa did not know what to think. She had 
read a great many novels, and knew that it 
was quite usual for gentlemen to fall in love 
with pretty little girls who were not of their 
own station ;—why not with her? So she 
went on, half running, keeping up with Mr. 
Wentworth, andsometimes stealing sly glances 
at him to see what intention was in his looks. 
But his looks were beyond Rosa’s reading. 
He walked by her side, without speaking, 
and gave a glance up.at the window of the 
summer-house as they passed. And strange 
enough, that evening of all others, Miss Dora, 
who had been the victim of some of Miss Leo- 
nora’s caustic critcisms, had strayed forth, 
in melancholy mood, to repose herself at her 
favorite window, and look out at the faint 
stars, and comfort herself with a feeble repe- 
tition of her favorite plea, that it was not ‘* my 
fault.’’ The poor lady was startled out of her 
own troubles by the sight of her nephew’s tall 
unmistakable figure ; and, as bad luck would 
have it, Rosa’s hat, tied insecurely by her 
agitated fingers, blew off at the moment, so 
that Mr. Wentworth’s aunt became aware, 
to her inexpressible horror and astonishment, 
who his companion was. 
The unhappy curate divinedall the thoughts 
that would arise in her perturbed bosom, 
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when he saw the indistinct figure at the win- 
dow, and said something to himself about 
esponage, which was barely civil to Miss 
Dora, a8 he hurried along on his charitable 
errand. He was out of one trouble into an- 
other, this unlucky young man. He knocked 
sharply at Elsworthy’s closed door, and gave 
up his charge without speaking to Rosa. ‘I 
brought her home because I thought it wrong 
to let her go up Grange Lane by herself,” 
said the curate. ‘‘ Don’t thank me; but if 
you have any regard for the child, don’t send 
her out at night again.”” He did not even 
bid Rosa good-night, or look back at her, as 
she stood blushing and sparkling in confused 
childish beauty, in the doorway ; but turned 
his back like any savage, and hastened home 
again. Before he entered his own apart- 
ments, he knocked at the door of the green 
room, and said something to the inmate there 
which produced from that personage a growl 
of restrained defiance. And after all these 
fatigues, it was with a sense of relief that 
the curate threw himself upon his sofa, to 
think over the events of the afternoon, and 
to take a little rest. He was very tired, and 
the consolation he had experienced during the 
evening made him more disposed to yield to 
his fatigue. He threw himself upon the sofa, 
and stretched out his hand lazily for his let- 
ters, which evidently did not excite any spe- 
cial expectations in hismind. There was one 
from his sister, and one from an old univer- 
sity friend, full of the news of the season. 
Last of all, there was a neat little note, di- 
rected in a neat little hand, which anybody 
who received it would naturally have left to 
the last, as Mr. Wentworth did. " He opened 
it quite deliberately, without any appearance: 
of interest. Butas he read the first lines,, 
the curate gradually gathered himself up off 
the sofa, and stretched out his hand for his: 
boots, which he had just taken off; and be- 
fore he had finished it, had walked across the 
room and laid hold of the railway book in 
use at Carlingford, all the time reading and 
re-reading the important little epistle. It 
was not so neat inside as out, but blurred and 
blotted, and slightly illegible; and this is 
what the letter said :— 


‘¢O Frank, dear, Iam soanxious and un- 
happy about Gerald, I can’t tell what is the: 
matter with him. Come directly, for heaven’s. 
sake, and tell me what you think, and try , 
what you can do. Don’t lose a train after: 
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you get this, but come directly—oh, come if 
ou ever loved any of us. Idon’t know what 
. means, but he says the most awful things ; 
and if he is not mad, as I sometimes hope, he 
has forgotten his duty to his family and to 
me, which is far worse. I can’t explain 
more ; but if there is any chance of anybody 
doing him good, it is you. I beg you, on my 
- knees, come directly, dear Frank. I never 
was in such a state in mylife. Ishall be left 
80 that nobody will be able to tell what Tam ; 
and my heart is bursting. Never mind busi- 
ness or anything; but come, come directly, 
whether it is night or day, to your broken- 
hearted sister, Lovisa. 
‘«¢ P.S.—In great haste, and so anxious to 
see you.” 


Half an hour after, Mr. Wentworth, with 
a travelling-bag in his hand, was once more 
hastening up Grange Lane towards the rail- 
way station. His face was somewhat gray, 
as the lamps shone on it. He did not ex- 
actly know what he was anxious about, nor 
what might have happened at Wentworth 
Rectory before he could get there; but the 
express train felt slow to his anxious thoughts 
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as it flashed out of thestation. Mr. Morgan 
and his wife were in their garden, talking 
about the encounter in Prickett’s Lane when 
the train plunged past, waking all the echoes ; 
and Mrs. Morgan, by way of making a diver- 
sion, appealed to the rector about those creep- 
ers, with which she hoped in a year or two to 
shut out the sight of the railway. ‘‘ The Vir- 
ginian creeper would be the best,’’ said the 
rector’s wife ; and they went in to calculate the 
expenses of bringing Mr. Wentworth before 
Dr. Lushington. Miss Dora, at very nearly 
the same moment, was confiding to her sister 
Cecilia, under vows of secrecy, the terrible 
sight she had seen from the summer-house 
window. They went to bed with very sad 
hearts in consequence, both these good women. 
In the meantime, leaving all these gathering 
cloads behind him, leaving his reputation and 
his work to be discussed and quarrelled over 
as they might, the Perpetual Curate rushed 
through the night, his heart aching with 
trouble and anxiety, to help, if he could— 
and if not, at least to stand by—Gerald in 
this unknown crisis of his brother’s life. 





RINTING wiTHouT Ink.—A gentleman, a 
capitalist, and one of the most successful invent- 
ors of the day, has succeeded in chemically treat- 
ing the pulp, during the process of manufacturing 

per, in such a manner that, when the paper is 
impressed upon the uninked types, the chemical 
particles are crushed, anda perfect black impres- 
sion is the result. The advantage sought to be 
obtained is the discarding of ink and rollers ; 
and by revolutionizing printing machinery, and 
printing from a continuous roll of paper, it is 
calculated that the time occupied in impressing 
large quantities of paper will be nominal in com- 
parison to the requirements of the present day. 
‘Cleanliness in the printing office would thus be- 
come proverbial, and the time now wasted in 
making and distributing the rollers obviated. We 
have been assisting this gentleman in some parts 
of his experiment, and further information is 
withheld at his own request, until the letters pat- 
ent shall be obtained.—London Typographical 
Advertiser. 


Tue elevation of Mr. Monckton Milnes to the 
peerage, with the title of Baron Houghton is an 
event of which literature, among other interests, 
shas a right to take cognizance. Besides being a 
man of wealth, and of numerous social and politi- 
eal connections of the kind befitting a peer, Mr. 
Milnes has long had an honorable position as a 





real man of letters, interested in literary matters 
not merely as an amateur but as a working au- 
thor. He has been a contributor to our periodi- 
cals; he has given to the world, at different 
times, several volumes of poems ; and his ** Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats,’’ 
published in 1848, is the one recognized biogra- 
phy of the great poet. | 


Mr. Irvine of Hyde Park Square, who amassed 
a splendid fortune in Australia, collected 237 
specimens of birds, twelve of mammals, four 
boxes of insects, and thirty-five varieties of eggs. 
These he wished to present to his native city, 
Carlisle ; but he made it a condition that the 
town should provide a museum to hold them. 
The council were wise enough not to accept an 
elephant without his keep, lest, like the poor 
man who won one in a raffle, they might find it 
a bad bargain. Other provincial towns treated 
the offer in the same way. ‘‘ At length,’’ says 
the Guardian, ‘Mr. Irving, tired out by the 
apathy of provincial corporations, determined 
to distribute his curiosities amongst his friends, 
who have been calling upon him for the last 
few days to make their selections. Some of the 
specimens are very valuable, and it is said that 
the British Museum offered fifty guineas for ane 
pair of ducks,”’ 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 
A PIECE OF PURPLE-PATCHWORK. 
BY MONKSHOOD. 

Ir a magazine article ventures on Greek 
quotation at all, and on only one, it may be 
pretty confidently assumed, on the strength 
of a thousand experiences, that the one se- 
lected will be zoAvg%orBo10 Yaracons. Even the 
least cultivated of compositors must be toler- 
ably familiar, one would imagine, with Greek 
to that extent ;—which is perhaps as much 
as can be said for many of the purveyors of 
‘copy’ for the press, the (by convention 
and courtesy) learned authors themselves. 
It were out of all reason, then, and against all 
rule, by magazine law for all such cases made 
and provided, that in an article expressly de- 
voted to the study of sea sounds, no mention 
of the resounding Homeric polysyllable should 
be found. Butas the quotation has got to be 
rather a bore, we quote it at once; at once 
to make sure of, and have done with it — 
thereby honoring magazine tradition (or com- 
mon law), satisfying conscience, and estab- 
lishing an average credit of familiarity, in the 
original, with— 

**that blind bard, who on the Chian 
strand 


By those deep sounds possessed with inward light, 
Beheld the iad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea.’’* 





Any further communication with Homer 
will be most conveniently carried on through 
a medium, such as Mr. Pope—declining as 
may be the credit of that great little man, as 
a loyal and efficient translator from the Greek. 
The dispersion of the malcontent and mutter- 
ing troops, after Ulysses has partially ap- 
peased and effectively dismissed them, is de- 
scribed in imagery borrowed from the shore, 
whether Chian or whatever other strand, that 
Homer must have loved to haunt :— 


**Murmuring they move, as when old Ocean 
roars, 

And heaves huge surges to the trembling shores ; 

The groaning banks are burst with bellowing 


sound, . 

The rocks re-murmur, and the deeps resound.’? ¢ 
So, too, at the conclusion of one of Agamem- 
non’s *¢ first-chop ”’ orations :— 

‘The Monarch spoke : and strait a murmur rose, 
Loud as the surges when the tempest blows, 


*§. T. Coleridge, “Fancy in Nubibus.” 
t Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, IT. 249 sq. 
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That dash’d on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the stony shore.’’ * 


In the fourth Book, the thronging of battal- 

ions to the fight is compared, both in sight 

and sound, to billows that float in order to 

the shore, wave rolling behind wave, till, 

with growing storm of winds, ‘‘ the deeps 

arise, foam o’er the rocks, and thunder to the - 
skies.”’t And in the ninth it is that the 

host undertake a night march, and, as they 

tramp along in the stillness of the season, 

‘¢‘ hear the roar of murmuring billows on the 

sounding shore.’’{ But enough even of Pop- 

ish Greek, for the ‘‘ general reader.” Nor 

will we overwhelm him with the din of Latin 

billow-bluster, percussa fluctu littora, or nau- , 
seate him with marine stores of threadbare 
epithets, Et gemitum ingentem pelagi pulsa- 
taque saxa . . . fractasque ad littora voces, to 
be had in such plenty, for the asking, of Vir- 
gil and the rest. 

Suffice it to take leave of the ancients, with 
the remark, that not to them, as to melan- 
choly moderns, does the Sea appear to have 
uttered doleful sounds. Their epithets for 
wave-music, and ours, differ in this respect, 
almost asallegro from penseroso. Fora later 
generation-it was reserved to popularize a sen- 
timental song about the Sad Sea Waves. 

Grant him to have been not only stark 
blind, but a beggar withal, it may be doubted 
whether the bard on the Chian strand afore- 
said, heard much sadness in the waves, or 
took their music to be set, as pervadingly and 
prevailingly as plaintively, in the minor key. 
Had he the means, as no doubt with his ma- 
rine predilections he would have the will, 
to retire, like Lord Bute, to a marine villa, 
for the last lustre or decade of his life, he 
would not, like Lord Bute at Ais marine villa 
(on the edge of the cliff at Christchurch, over- 
looking the Needles and the Isle of Wight), 
have been absorbed, as Sir Egerton Brydges 
tells us that discarded statesman was, in 
‘* the melancholy roar of the sea.’’ Homer 
would have detected, and delighted in, some- 
thing more than a monotone, even though 
most musical most melancholy, in the voices 
of the deep. 4 

We are about to collate, from all sorts of 
writers, a variety of allusions to, and as it 
were subjective translations, or private inter- 

* Pope’s Homer's Iliad, 470-3. 


+ Ibid, IV. 479 sq. 
Ibid, 1X. 237-8, 
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pretations, of the meanings of wave-music. 
What an eerie impressiveness there is in that 
stanza of the old ballad—needing no pictorial 
adjectives to bring out color and life :— 
‘Oh, they rode on, and farther on, 
And they waded through rivers aboon the 
knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea.’ * 
In another old ballad occurs an epithet that 
sounds oddly to modern ears, if conversant at 
least with the resources of modern slang: it 
is where the Lass of Lochroyan, in quest of 
Lord Gregory, sees the stately tower 
** Shining sae clear and bright, 
Whilk stood aboon the jawing wave, 
Built on a rock of height.’’ + 


By “ jawing ’’ is meant ‘* dashing ’’—though 
the adept in slang will peradventure prefer 
his interpretation of the phrase, as equally 
applicable, and a deal more graphic. 

Spenser describes 

** The surges hore 

That ’gainst the craggy cliffs did loudly rore, 

And in their raging surquedry ¢ disdaynd 

That the fast earth affronted them so sore, 

And their devouring covetize restraynd.’’ § 


Thomson is satisfied with a mere ‘“ nought 
was heard But the rough cadence of the dash- 
ing [i.e. jawing] wave.’’|| Beattie lets his 
lone enthusiast oft take his way, musing on- 
ward, to the sounding shore, and there listen- 
ing with ‘‘ pleasing dread, to the deep roar 
of the wide-weltering waves.”” J But it is 
when we get among poets of the nineteenth 
century that we begin to feel the embarrass- 
ment of riches in matériel pour servir. Take 
Southey for instance. He compares a mystic 
murmur in one of his Odes to ‘‘ the sound of 
the sea when it rakes on a stony shore.’’ ** 
He makes Thalaba’s brain, with busy work- 
ings, feel “* the roar and raving of the rest- 
less sea [roll your r’s well, r-r-reader !], the 
boundless waves that [double your r’s again] 
rose and rolled and rocked: the everlasting 
sound Opprest him, and the heaving infi- 
nite.” ¢¢ Let no reader attempt aloud the 
above passage, whose double r’s are liable to 
be taken for double u’s. 


* Thomas the Rhymer,. 

t The Lass of Lochroyen. 

¢ Pride, presumption. 

§ Faerie Queene, book iii. canto iv. 
|| Britannia. 

7 Tho Minstrel, book i. 

** The Warning Voice, Ode ii. 

tt Thalaba the Destroyer, book xii. 
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A few stanzas farther on, we are made to 
mark how “ the dash of the outbreakers dead- 
ened,’” until, at their utmost bound, the 
waters ‘* silently rippled on the rising rock.” 

Elsewhere Southey pictures some ancient 
temples, once resonant with instrument and 
song, and solemn dance of festive multitude, 
that now stand apart in stern loneliness, re- 
sisting the surf and surge that beat in vain 
on their deep foundations, and 
** Now as the weary ages pass along 

Hearing no voice save of the ocean flood, 

Which roars forever on the restless shores ; 

Or visiting their solitary caves, 
The lonely sound of winds, that moan around, 
Accordant to the melancholy waves.’’ * 


And once more, the painful pilgrims in 
‘* Roderick ’’ are cheered, towards the end of 
their course, by beholding the sea, ‘‘ the aim 
and boundary of their toil,’’ on either side 
‘¢ the white sand sparkling to the sun,’’ and 
hearing ‘‘ Great Ocean with its everlasting 
voice, a8 in perpetual jubilee proclaim the 
wonders of the Almighty,”’ ¢ filling thus the 
pauses of their fervent orisons. 

Or take Wordsworth, and ask Aim, what 
are the wild waves saying? And he will tell 
you that not only do innumerable voices fill 
the heavens with everlasting harmony, but 
that 
** The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 

Their feet among the billows, know 

That Ocean is a mighty harmonist.’’ $ 
Elsewhere, again (written on a calm evening, 
at Calais), that 


‘*¢ The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea : 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doeth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly.’’ § 


In some verses of his composed on the Easter 
Sunday which made his sixty-third birthday, 
on a high part of the coast of Cumberland, 
while on a visit to his son, then rector of 
Moresby, near Whitehaven, Wordsworth puts 
this characteristic question and answer— 
after first noticing that ‘* silent, and stead- 
fast as the vaulted sky, the boundless plain 
of waters seems, to lie : ”’— 


** Comes that low sound from breezes rustling 


oer 
The grass-crowned headland that conceals the 
shore? 


* Curse of Kehama, book xv. 

+ Roderick, the Last of the Goths, book i. 
$ On the Power of Sound. 

§ Miscellaneous Sonnets, XXX. 
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No, *tis the earth-voice of the mighty sea, 
Whispering how meek and gentle he can be!”’ * 
Dorothy, the poet’s sister—‘ such heart was 
in her, even then ’’—when, as a little child, 
she first heard the voice of the sea from this 
point, and beheld the scene outspread before 
her—including ‘‘ the town and port of White- 
haven, and the white waves breaking against 
its quays and docks ’’—burst into tears. 
The Wordsworth family then lived at Cock- 
ermouth, and this fact was often ¢ mentioned 
among them as indicating the sensibility for 
which she was 80 remarkable, and upon which 
Mr. de Quincey, in his ‘‘ Lake Reminiscences,’ 
has commented with such feeling eloquence. 

In 1811, Wordsworth seems to have had 
almost a sickness of sea sounds—during a too 
prolonged sojourn on the south-west coast of 
Cumberland :— 


‘¢ Here on the bleakest point of Cumbria’s shore 
We sojourn, stunned by Ocean’s ceaseless 
roar—? 
80 he writes to Sir George Beaumont, evi- 
dently out of humor with himself, with out- 
ward things in general, and with old Ocean 
in particular :— 
** Tired of my books, —a scanty company ! 
And tired of listening to the boisterous sea.’’ $ 
From Wordsworth turn to Coleridge, and his 
interpretation of marine melodies. From a 
retreat near Bridgewater he wrote, in 1795, 
in answer to a letter from Bristol, stanzas six- 
teen and sweet, of which this is the one to 
our purpose :— 
** And hark, my Love! The sea-breeze moans 
Throu h yon reft house! O’er rolling stones 
In bold ambitious sweep, 
The onward-surging tides supply 
The silence of the cloudless sky 
With mimic thunders deep.’’ § 
And here it is he describes himself ‘ in black 
soul-jaundiced fit a sad gloom-pampered man 
to sit, and listen to the roar : when mountain 
surges bellowing deep, with an uncouth 
monster leap, plunge foaming on the shore.’’ 
A br of wave-painting, by the way, that 
shows how S. T. C. would have appreciated 
Mr. Ruskin’s pictorial analysis of a composite 
wave, and his protest against the pretty plati- 
tudes that pass current on canvas for the 
real thing. We are to be reproached, who, 
* Evening Voluntaries. 
+See Wordsworth’s own Annotations on his 
Poems, ed. 1857. 


$ Epistle to Sir George Beaumont. 
§ Lines written on Shurton Bars. 
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familiar with the Atlantic; are yet, as 
the Oxford Graduate does reproach us, 
ready to accept with faith, as types of sea, 
what he calls the small waves en papillote, 
and peruke-like puffs of farinaceous foam, 
which were the delight of Backhuysen and 
his compeers. ‘If one could but arrest the 
connoisseurs in the fact of looking at them 
with belief, and magically introducing the 
image of a true sea-waye, let it roll up to 
them, through the room—one massive fath- 
om’s height and rood’s breadth of brine, pass- 
ing them by but once—dividing, Red Sea- 
like, on right hand and left—but, at least, 
setting close before their eyes for once, in 
inevitable truth, what a sea-wave really is; 
its green, mountainous giddiness of wrath, its 
overwhelming crest—heavy as iron, fitful as 
flame, clashing against the sky in long cloven 
edge—its furrowed flanks, all ghastly clear, 
deep in transparent death, but all laced across 
with lurid nets of spume, and tearing open 
into meshed interstices their churned veil of 
silver fury, showing still the calm gray abyss 
below, that has no fury and no voice, but is 
as a grave always open, which the green 
sighing mounds do but hide for an instant as 
they pass. Would they, shuddering back 
from this wave of the true, implacable sea, 
turn forthwith to the papillotes?’’* It might 
be so, Mr. Ruskin is constrained to suppose ; 
because that is what we are all doing more 
or less, continually. 

But to Coleridge again. In serener style 
and happier mood is conceived and expressed 
his picture of the ‘‘ pretty cot ’’ he occupied a 
year later (1796), into whose chamber-win- 
dow peeped his garden’s tallest rose, and 
whence he could hear 

** At silent noon and eve and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur.”’ + 
There it was, in that cot o’ergrown with 
white-flower’d jasmin and the broad-leaved 
myrtle, that, addressing his ‘* pensive Sara,”’ 
he could enter on its list of charms, this 
item, 

‘¢ The stilly murmur of the distant sea 

Tells us of silence.’’ + ‘ 

About Scott there is a much stronger. spice 
of the Homeric spirit in every respect ; and it 
shows itself in his sea similitudes inter a/ia. 
Quite Homer-like is the simile in his descrip- 

* Ruskin : The Harbors of England, 1856. 


+ Meditative Poems, I. 
}The Eolian Harp. 
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tion of the Highland clansmen answering the 
appeal of the grisly priest, when he uplifted 
the yew Cross, with anathema on every re- 
creant vassal—and they, in response, clattered 
their naked brands,— 
*¢ And first in murmur low, 
Then, like the billow in his course, 
That far to seaward finds his source, 
And flings to shore his mustered force, 
Burst with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 
* Woe to the traitor, woe !’’’ * 
The dark seas that encircle ‘‘ thy rugged 
walls, Artonish ! ’’ heave on the beach a softer 
wave ,— 
‘* As mid the tuneful choir to keep 
The diapason of the Deep. ’’ t 
But presently the same poem tosses us on 
‘* broken waves, where in white foam the 
ocean raves upon the shelving shore.” ¢ 
And later again, ‘the short dark waves, 
heaved to the land, With ceaseless plash kissed 
cliff or sand :—It was a slumbrous sound.”’§ 
Nor may we forget the sacred music of Na- 
ture’s cathedral in the isle of Staffa—who se 
columns seem to rise, and arches to bend, as 
in a Minster erected to her Maker’s praise :— 
‘* Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge, that ebbs and swells 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolonged and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody.” || 
In Byron we have a “little billow crost By 
some low rock or shelve, that made it fret 
Against the boundary it scarcely wet.’’ J 
With Hartley Coleridge we hear ‘“ the many- 
sounding seas, and all their various harmo- 
nies :— 
** The tumbling tempest’s dismal roar, 
On the waste and wreck-strewed shore — 
The howl and the wail of the prisoned waves, 
Clamoring in the ancient caves, 
Like a stifled pain that asks for pity : —”’ 
and with him too we hear *‘ theseaat peace,’’— 
** Lost in one soft and multitudinous ditty, 
Most like the murmur of a far-off city.’’ ** 
In Delta Moir, ‘* Remotest Occan’s tongue is 
heard Declaiming to his Island shores ; *’ and 
in Festus Bailey, ‘‘ the low lispings of night’s 
silvery seas.” ¢t¢ There is a fine scene in one 
* The Lady of the Lake, canto iii. 
* +The Lord of the Isles, c. i. 
tIbid., I. 14. 
§ The Lord of the Isles, ¢. iii. 28. 
|| Canto iv. 11. 
7 Don Juan, ¢. ii. 
** Poems by Hartley Coleridge, I. 125-6. 


_ tt Domestic Verses by Delta, p. 135: The Mys- 
tic, by P. J. Bailey, p. 115. 
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of Henry Taylor’s poetical dramas, on the sea- 
shore near Hastings, where Leolf revists the 
rocks that beheld his boyhood—* Here again 
I stand, Again and on the solitary shore Old 
ocean plays as on an instrument, Making that 
ancient music, when not known!” Again 
upon his ear, ‘‘ as in the season of susceptive 
youth, the mellow murmur falls ’’—but finds 
the sense dull by distemper ; shall he say— 
by time?* Emma coming in, finds him dis- 
coursing to the sea of ebbs and flows ; explain- 
ing to the rocks 

** How from the excavating tide they win 

A voice poetic, solacing, though sad, 

Which, when the passionate winds revisit them, 
Gives utterance to the injuries of time.’’ t 
Another character, in another mood, in an- 
other play, of the same author’s, 


‘* Hears the low plash of wave o’erwhelming wave, 

The loving lullaby of mother Ocean.’’ + 
For mainly it is the mood of the man that 
makes or mars the music of the waters, and 
determines the key they are set in, major or 
minor, gladsome or drear. 

When Forester and Anthelia meet at sun- 
rise on the beach, in Mr. Peacock’s quasi- 
Gorilla fiction,—she sitting on a rock, and 
listening to the dash of the waves, like a 
Nereid to Triton’s shell—the gentleman re- 
marks, ‘‘ This morning is fine and clear, and 
the wind blows over the sea. Yet this, to me 
at least is not a cheerful scene.”’ ‘‘ Nor to 
me,’’ Miss Melincourt replies. ‘‘ But our 
long habits of association with the sound of 
the winds and the waters, have given them to 
us a voice of melancholy majesty : a voice not 
audible by those little children who are play- 
ing yonder on theshore. To them all scenes 
are cheerful. It is the morning of life ; it is 
infancy that makes them 8o.’’ § 

This may serve to remind us of those ex- 
quisite four stanzas, a deed without a name 
of Mr. Tennyson's, in which we hear the 
fisherman’s boy as he shouts with his sister 
at play, and the sailor lad singing merrily in 
his boat while the poet can but utter, in his 
bereavement and bewilderment of grief, the 
iterated burden, ‘‘ Break, break, break, on 
thy cold gray stones, 0 Sea!’’ unable to, 
though yearning to, utter the thoughts that 
arise in him. 


* Edwin the Fair, Act IT. Se. 2. 
+ Ibid. 

$ Isaac Comnenus, Act II. So. 1. 
§ Melincourt, ch. xx. 
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Surely that is the murmur of the summer 
sea upon the summer sands in Devon far 
away, we overhear Mr. Kingsley saying, in 
a garden rhapsody of his. He shuts his eyes 
and listens. ‘1 hear the mnumerable wave- 
lets spend themselves gently upon the shore, 
and die away to rise again. And with the 
innumerable wave-sighs come innumerable 
memories, and faces which I shall never see 
again upon thisearth. I will not tell even 
you, of that, old friend.” * 

*¢T have a brilliant Scotch friend,’’ wrote 
Thomas de Quincey, more than a quarter of 
a century since, ‘‘ who cannot walk on the 
sea-shore—within sight of avype SpovyeAacua, 
the multitudinous laughter of its waves, or 
within hearing of its resounding uproar, be- 
cause they bring up, by links of old asso- 
ciations, too insupportably to his mind, the 
agitation of his glittering, but too fervid 
youth.”?+ We have been accustomed to 
identify this friend with Professor Wilson, 
though there may be passages in the writings 
of Christopher North that may seem opposed 
to the identification. The following excerpt 
from the Noctes, however, has something of 
a corroborating character. The Ettrick Shep- 
herd is the speaker. ‘I couldna thole,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ to leeve on the sea-shore.” ‘* And 
pray why not, James?” asks Sir Kit. James 
answers : ‘* That everlasting thunner sae dis- 
turbs my imagination, that my soul has nae 
rest in its ain solitude, but becomes trans- 
fused as it were into the michty ocean, a’ its 
thochts as wildas the waves that keep foamin 
awa into naething, and then breakin back 
again into transitory life—for ever and ever— 
as if neither in sunshine nor moonlicht, that 
multitudinous tumultuousness, frae the first 
creation o’ the warld, haa ever once been 
stilled in the blessedness o’ perfect sleep.’’ t 

The sea drowns out humanity and time, 
says Dr. Oliver Holmes ; it has no sympathy 
with either, for it belongs to eternity, and of 
that it sings its monotonous song for ever and 
ever. 

Yet he owns his wish for ‘a little box by 
the sea-shore.’’ For he should love to gaze 
out on what he calls the ‘‘ wild feline ele- 
ment ”’ from a front window of his own, just 
as he should love to look on a caged panther, 

ee Miscellanies, vol. i. ‘My Winter- 

+ De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches, vol. ii. 


ch. iv. 
+ Noctes Ambrosianz, May, 1830. 
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and see it stretch its shining length, and then 
curl over and lap its smooth sides, and by- 
and-by begin to lash itself into rage and 
show its white teeth and spring at its bars, 
and howl the cry of its mad, but, to him, 
harmless fury. So should he love to “ listen 
to the great liquid metronome as it beats its 
solemn measure, steadily swinging when the 
solo or duet of human life began, and to 
swing just as steadily after the human chorus 
has died out, and man 4s a fossil on its 
shores.’’ * 

Of the veritable enunciation of Ocean- 
speech, by the way, Dr. Holmes instructs us 
in a later work { — his physiological romance 
of a serpentine damosel — that it is with 
sharp semivowel consonantal sounds —frsh 
— that the sea talks ; leaving all pure vowel 
sounds for the winds to breathe over it, and 
all mutes to the unyielding earth. 

M. Michelet describes the earth listening, 
in silent repose, to the plaints and menaces, 
‘‘ les plaintes, les coléres du vieil Océan qui 
frappe, recule et refrappe, avec des rimes 
solennelles.’? And these ‘ solemn rhymes ”’ 
he pitches in a deep bass,—‘‘ Basse profonde 
qu’on entend moins de l’oreille que de la 
poitrine, qui heurte moins le rivage encore 
que le cour de homme. Avertissement 
mélancholique. C’est comme un appel ré- 
gulier que fait le balancier du temps.” f 
This balancier answers to Dr. Holmes’s liquid 
metronome. And the basso profondo sug- 
gests a passage in another popular American, 
— Mr. Herman Melville’s picture of the co- 
ral reef belt off Tahiti, ‘* thundering its dis- 
tant bass upon the ear (to make a base pun, 
we migit call it the Bass Rock), like the un- 
broken roar of a cataract. Dashing for ever 
against their coral rampart,”’ § he compares 
them, in the distance, to a line of rearing 
white chargers, reined in, tossing their white 
manes, and bridling with foam. 

While touching on American authorship, 
let us glance ata verse or two of Professor 
Longfellow’s attuned to wave-harmonics. An 
awakened conscience he hexametrically com- 
pares to the sea when moaning and tossing, 
‘‘ beating remorseful and loud the mutable. 
sands of the sea-shore.’’|| At another time 

* Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, ch. xi. 

+ Elsie Venner, ch. xix. 


$L’Amour, par. J. Michelet, 1. v. ch. v. 
§ Omoo ; or, Adventures in the South Seas, ch. 


XX1. 
|| The Courtship of Miles Standish, IV. 
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we have this military metaphor : ‘* Gleamed 
far off the crimson banners of morning ; 
‘Under them loud on the sands, the serried bil- 
lows, advancing, 
Fired along the line, and in regular order re- 
treated.’’ * 

In his Golden Legend again, Elsie, coming 
forth from her chamber upon the terrace, lis- 
tens to the solemn litany that begins in rocky 
caverns, ‘* as a voice that chants alone to the 
pedals of the organ, in monotonous under- 
tone ; 

* And anon from shelving beaches 
And shallow sands beyond, 
In snow-white robes uprising 
The ghostly choirs respond,’” — 
or, a8 Prince Henry phrases it, the effect is 
that of ‘ Cecilia’s organ sounding in the 
seas.” f 

Warton pictures the ‘* mother of musings, 
Contemplation sage,”’ gazing steadfast on the 
spangled vault (her ‘‘ grotto stands upon the 
topmost rock of Teneriffe ’’) — 

* while murmurs indistinet 


Of distant billows soothe her pensive ear 
With hoarse and hollow sounds.’’ ¢ 


The traveller in Cornwall may descend into 
into mines the ramifications of which extend 
for miles, and which, as in that of Botallack, 
run far and deep beneath the bed of the At- 
lantic. ‘* He may there listen to the booming 
of the waves and the grating of the stones, as 
they are rolled too and fro over his head,”— 

‘sounds by which the miners themselves, we 
are told,§ are at times appalled and driven 
from their work, and which they, almost as 
a matter of course, connect with quaint 
legends and wild superstitions. 

In the lyrics of one who for a dozen years 
and more (1831 to 1842) was almost uni- 
formly the successful candidate for the Sea- 
tonian prize, we listen to 





ss the great sea’s eternal roar, 
Advancing or retreating, 
That seems, as on the ear afar, 
It falls so deep and regular, 
The pulse of nature beating.’? |] 


Barry Cornwall has a Salvator-like sketch 
of ‘* white-browed cliffs that keep watch above 
the toiling Deep,” — 


* The Courtship of Miles Standish, V. 

+ Golden Legend : The Inn at Genoa, 

$ Thomas Warton, Pleasnres of Melancholy. 

§ Biogr. and Criticism from the Times, First Se- 
ries, p. 246. 

|| Poems by T. E. Hankinson, “St, Paul.” 
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‘Listening there, night and day, 
What the troubled waters say ; 
For they often writhe and moan, 
From the mid Atlantic blown, 
And will tell you ghastly tales 
Of what befalleth in the gales, 
Till you steal unto your rest 
With a pain upon your breast.’’ * 

Sir Walter Scott enhances the sombre ef- 
fect of the catastrophe in his ** Bride of Lam- 
mermoor ’’ by the sound he makes us overhear 
from the projecting cliff, Wolf’s Crag, that 
beetles on the German Ocean. ‘‘ The roar of 
the sea had long announced their approach to 
the cliffs, on the summit of which, like the 
nest of some sea-eagle, the founder of the 
fortalice had perched hiseyry. . . . Awilder, 
or more disconsolate dwelling, it was perhaps 
difficult to conceive. The sombrous and heavy 
sound of the billows, successively dashing 
against the rocky beach at a profound distance 
beneath, was to the ear what the landscape 
was to the eye—a symbol of unvaried and 
monotonous melancholy, not unmingled with 
horror.’’t 

In his dreamy musings on the sea-shore, 
there comes a mood in which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne exclaims: ‘Get ye all gone, old 
friends, and let me listen to the murmur of 
the sea,—a melancholy voice, but less sad than 
yours. Of what mysteries is it telling? Of 
sunken ships, and whereabouts they lie? 
Of islands afar and undiscovered, whose tawny 
children are unconscious of other islands and 
continents, and deem the stars of heaven their 
nearest neighbors? Nothing of all this? 
What then? Has it talked for so many ages, 
and meant nothing all the while? No; for 
those ages find utterance in the sea’s unchang- 
ing voice, and warn the listener to withdraw 
his interest from mortal vicissitudes, and let 
the infinite idea of eternity pervade his 
soul.’ f 

At once the reader is reminded, no doubt, 
of little Paul Dombey waking, starting up, 
and sitting to listen. Whatat? His sister 
Florence asks him what he thought he heard. 
‘* T want to know what it says,”’ he answered, 
looking steadily into her face. ‘ The sea, 
Floy, what is it that it keeps on saying?” 
She told him that it was only the noise of 
the rolling waves. ‘Yes, yes,” he said: 
‘“‘but I know that they are always say- 


* Dramatic Scenes, by Barry Cornwall, pp. 336-7. 
t Brido of Lammermoor, penultimate chapter. 





¢ Twice-told Tales : Foot-prints on the Sea-shore. 
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ing something. Always the same thing: 
What place is over there?’’ He rose up, 
looking eagerly at the horizon. She told him 
that there was another country opposite, 
but he said he didn’t mean that; he meant 
farther away—farther away! . . . And very 
often afterwards, in the midst of their talk, 
he would break off, to try to understand what 
it was that the waves were always saying ; 
and would rise up in his couch to look towards 
that invisible region far away.* 

And when the gentle child is dying,—sis- 
ter’s and brother’s arms wound around each 
other, while the golden light comes streaming 
in, and falls upon them, locked together, he 
says: ‘* How fast the river runs, between 
its green banks and the rushes, Floy! But 
it’s very near the sea. I hear the waves! 
They always said so!’’ And presently he 
tells her that the motion of the (imaginary) 
boat upon the stream is lulling him to rest. 
Years after the little boy is at rest, forever, 
Florence finds herself, with a tender melan- 
choly pleasure, again on the old ground 80 
sadly trodden, yet so happily, and thinks of 
him in the quiet place, where he and she had 
many and many a time conversed together, 
‘¢ with the water welling up about his couch. 
And now as she sits pensive there, she hears 
in the wild low murmur of the sea, his little 
story told again, his very words repeated, and 
finds that all her life and hopes and griefs, 
since,—have a portion in the burden of the 
marvellous song.”’ 

And once again, in after days, she stands 
on deck by moonlight,—and her husband 
holds her to his heart, and they are very 
quiet, and the stately ship goes on serenely. 
*¢ As [ hear the sea,’’ said Florence, ‘* and 
sit watching it, it brings, 80 many days into 
‘my mind. It makes me think so much——”’ 
“Of Paul, my love. Iknowitdoes.”’ ‘Of 
Paul and Walter.’’ And the voices in the 
waves are always whispering to Florence, in 
their ceaseless murmuring, of love,—of love, 
eternal and illimitable, not bounded by the 
confines of the world, or by the end of time, 
but ranging still beyond the sea, beyond the 
sky, to the invisible country far away ! + 

The author of ‘*The Portent ”’ — since 
known to be Mr. G. Macdonald—describes 
the midnight sensations of his enamored tutor 


‘ 


* Dombey and Son, ch. viii. 
it Cf. Dombey and Son, pp. 79, 108, 144, 160, 409, 
576. 
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over whom, as he lay, the feeling came that 
he was in bed in a castle, on the sea-shore ; 
that the wind was coming from the sea every 
now and then in chill eerie soughs ; and that 
‘¢ the waves were falling with a kind of threat- 
ful tone upon the beach, murmuring many 
maledictions, and whispering many keen and 
cruel portents, as they drew back, hissing and 
gurgling, through the million narrow ways 
of the pebbly ramparts.” * 

A contemporary French poet, or play- 
wright which you will, makes his very French 
Leandre remind Hero, that in their dainty 
dalliance under difficulties, they had nothing 
else to echo their ¢endres sanglots. 

** Que les chuchotements de la mer aux grands 
flots. 

Ils chantaient sur le bord, melant leurs ru- 

meurs folles 

Aux doux mots, aux baisers plus doux que les 

paroles.’’ t 
Mrs. Browning has a pretty conceit about 
these tranquil chuchotements de la mér :— 
**One dove is answering in trust 
The water every minute, 
Thinking so soft a murmur must 
Have her mate’s cooing in it ; 
So softly doth earth's beauty round 
Infuse itself in ocean’s sound.’’ $ 

In another poem she pictures a * cliff dis- 
rupt,” disclosing the line where earth and 
ocean meet, ‘* the solemn confluence of tht 
two :’— 

**You can hear them as they greet ; 

You can hear that evermore 
Distance-softened noise, more old 

Than Nereid’s singing, — the tide spent 
Joining soft issues with the shore 

In harmony of discontent, — 

And when you hearken to the grave 
Lamenting of the underwave, 

You must believe in earth’s communion, 
Albeit you witness not the union.”’ § 

Considering the family tragedy which over- 
took her, and in which the sea played so cruel 
a part,—devouring her brothers before her 
eyes,—this poetess must have had a profound 
and shrinking awe, an almost superstitious 
terror, of the varied voices as well as guile- 
ful aspects of the deep. 

On'the strength, and in the bitterness, of 
that baleful experience, might she have penned 
such a couplet as that of Owen Meredith’s, 


* The Portent part iii., The Omen Fulfilled. 

+ Hero et Leandre, drame, par M. Louis Ratis- 
bonne. 

{E. Barrett Browning, An Island. 

§ The Soul’s Travelling. 
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*** And the blear-eyed filmy sea did boom 
With his old mysterious hungering sound.”’ * 


All sailors, it is notorious, as Mr. de Quincey 
remarks, are superstitious ; partly, he suppos- 
es from looking out so much upon the wilder- 
ness of waves, empty of all human life,—for 
mighty solitudes are generally fear-haunted 
and fear-peopled. ‘+ Now the sea is often peo- 
pled, amidst its ravings, with what seem innu- 
merable human voices—such voices, or as om- 
inous, as what were heard by Kubla Khan— 
‘ancestral voices prophesying war;’ often- 
times laughter mixes, from a distance (seem- 
ing to come also from distant times, as well 
as distant places), with the uproar of wa- 
ters.’’t Hood’s Hero says to her Leander,— 
‘* Or bid me speak, and I will tell thee tales 

Which I have framed out of the noise of waves.”’ 

One other bit of marine word-painting, or 
word music, or both in one, we must give 
from Owen Meredith :— 

** And when the dull sky darkened down to the 
edges, 

And the keen frost kindled in star and spar, 

The “4 might be known by a noise on the 

edges 

Of the long crags, gathering power from afar 

Through his roaring bays, and crawling back 

Hlissing as o’cr the wet pebbles he dragg’d 

His skirt of foam fray’d, dripping, and jagg’d, 

And reluctantly fell down the smooth hollow 
e shell 
«. Of the night.’ ¢ 
For relief by contrast, glance at a fragment 
by the author of ** Violenzia,’’—in which we 
see him stand on the reedy margin of a waste 
and shallow shore, listening to ‘‘ far Ocean’s 
low continuous roar over the flats and sand.”’ 
** The wide, gray sky hangs low above the verge 

No white-winged sea-bird flies ; 
No sound, save the eternal-sounding surge, 
With equal fall and rise,’’ § 

From Thomas Hood the elder we might 
cite passages to the point more than we may. 
As where he describes a certain mystic and 
‘*hollow,”’ hollow, hollow sound, as is that 
‘dreamy roar when distant billows boil and 
bound along a shingly shore.’’|/ Or where 
his Hero (italicised asa distinction with a 
difference from Mons. Rattisbonne’s, in the 
chuchotements de la mer drame, previously 
quoted) thus importunes her dead Leander :— 

* The Earl’s Return, 32. 
at De Quincy, Autobiographic Sketches, vol. i. p. 
+ The Earl’s Return, IV. 


§ Poems by W. C. Roscoe, I. 68. 
|| The Elm Tree, 
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‘* Now, lay thine ear against this golden sand, 
And thou shalt bear the music of the sea, 
Those hollow tunes it plays against the land,— 
Is’t not a rich and wonderous melody ? 

I have lain hours, and fancied in its tone 
I heard the languages of ages gone.”’ * 


But how part with Thomas Hood, upon any 
subject, without a snatch of the grotesque? 
Be our last excerpt from him, then, that 
stanza which tells how his jolly mariner, the 
tallest man of the three, who stood away 
from land trusting to a charm, now 


es heard, upon the sandy bank, 
The distant breakers roaring, — 
A groaning, intermitting sound, 
Like Gog and Magog snoring ! ’’ t 





Or how close even so fragmentary a cold 
collation as this, of scraps and sundries, all 
however with a flavor, more or less, of (a8 
Godfrey Moss would say) the briny,—some 
of them possibly redolent, like Trinculo’s 
monster, of a very ancient fishlike smell, stale 
and sickly,—how wind it up without a dip 
into Tennyson, already, but quite cursorily, 
used for the nonce? Roam through the pic- 
ture-galleries of his Palace of Art, and one 
mystic picture in chiaro’scuro you will no- 
tice of, in strange lands, a traveller walking 
slow, in doubt-and great perplexity, who, 
shortly before moonrise, hears the low moan 
of an unknown sea; and knows not if it be 
thunder, or a sound of rocks thrown down, 
or one deep cry of great wild beasts.[ Around 
his Ulysses the deep moans ‘ with many 
voices.’”’ His mad-lover in ‘* Maud ”’ is seen 


** Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung 
ship-wrecking roar, 
Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d 
down by the wave.’’ § 


Elsewhere, standing by Maud’s garden-gate, 
he hears no sound but ‘ the voice of the long 
sea-wave as it swell’d Now and then in the 
dim-gray dawn.’’|| Or again he asks, ‘Is 
that enchanted moan only the swell Of the 
long waves that roll in yonder bay?’’] But 
turn rather to the ‘ pleasant shore, and in 
the hearing of the wave,” where they laid 
him of whom the poet in memoriam,—when 
the Danube to the Severn gave the darkened 
heart that beat no more :— 


* Hero and Leander, st. 68. 
+ The Sea-Spell. 

+The Palace of Art. 

§ Maud, IIT. 

|| Ibid, XIV. 4. 





T Ibid, XVIII. 8. 
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‘* There twice a day the Severn fills ; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the bubbling Wye, 
And makes a, silence in the hills,’ * 


And in the same pathetic strains it is that we 
hear ‘‘ the moanings of the homeless sea.”’ t 
In Mr. Alexander Smith the stars in their 
courses seem to fight against the sca for re- 
dundancy in store of similitudes. Star-stud- 
ded and bespangled, regardless of expense, 
was his earliest poem ; nor is it quite certain 
that the Sea is distanced in the competition. 
When autumn nights are dark and moonless, 
to the level sands his hero betakes him, ‘‘ there 
to hear, o’erawed,— 
‘* The old Sea moaning like a monster pained, ” 


The lady had a cousin once, whom she de- 
scribes as having been ‘‘ unlanguaged.”’ 


‘* ___like the earnest sea, 

Which strives to gain an utterance on the shore, 
But ne’er can shape unto the listening hills 
The lore it gathered in its awful age ; 
The crime for which ’tis lashed by cruel winds, 
To shrieks, mad spoomings to the frighted stars ; 
The thought, pain, grief, within its labouring 

heart.”’ 


*In Memorian, XIX. 
+ Ibid., XXXV. 
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Another dramatis persona suggests, after a 
pause, 

‘* The garrulous sea is talking to the shore 

Let us go down and hear the graybeard’s speech.”? 


They go, accordingly. And presently one of 
the auditors remarks : 

‘¢__Our friend, the sea has left 
His paramour the shore, ; naked she lies, 
Ugly and black and bare. Hark how he moans)! 
The pain is in his heart. Inconstant fool ! 
He will Fe 


but what he will, is better left unquoted. In 
another poem of Mr. Smith’s, a youth steps 
forth, bright-haired as a star, who recites 
the various places and objects in which he 
has seen beauty,—‘‘and oft on moonless 
nights, has heard it in the white and wailing 
fringe that runs along the coast from end to 
end.” + And in the first of his Sonnets the 
same poet hag it, though more as man than 
poet, 

‘¢ The Sea complains upon a thousand shores : 

Sea-like we moan forever.”” 





* A Life-Drama, by Alex. Smith, pp. 45, 62, 115, 
120. 
+ An Evening at Home. 





Tne perforation of the Mount Cenis Tunnel is 
progressing most vigorously. The new machines, 
first introduced in 1861, worked, in the month 
of March of that year, a distance of 9 métres 
and 70 centimétres. In April the figures rose to 
17 métres, 50 centimétres. The result of the 
whole year 1861 was 170 métres, 54 centimétres, 
in 209 work-days. In 1862 the engines were so 
far improved as to be able to ge worked for 325 
days, during which a progress of 380 métres was 
achieved. It thus follows that the whole work, 
suppesed at the outset to take five-and-twenty 
years, will he accomplished in much less than 
twelve. With respect to the cost, the métre does 
not exceed an outlay of 4,000 lire, which, for the 
whole gallery—12,220 métres long—will make 
about 50,0003;000. At the end of last year the 
gallery had reached the length of 2199 métres— 
2. e. 1,274 métres, on the side of Bardonnédre, 
and 925 on that of Mondane ; but on the latter 
only the ordinary instruments had hitherto been 
employed. 


Tue ninth volume of the ‘“Monuments de 1’ His- 
toire de France: a Catalogue of Sculptures, Paint- 
ings, and Engravings, referring to the History of 
France and Frenchmen, from 1559-1589,”’ has 
just left the press. 





In an extraordinary general meeting of the In- 
stitute of France, held last week, M. Oppert has 
been declared the successful candidate for the 
great prize of the emperor, awarded to M. Thiers 
two years ago. His unsuccessful rival was M. 
Mariette. 


Butwer Lyrron’s ‘Strange Story,’ in French, 
forms the 580th to the 585th volumes of the 
‘¢ Bibliothéque Choisie,’’ published at Naum- 
burg. 


Tue Prize Essay (Latin verse) for the Paris 
Lyceums will, we understand, have for its subject 
** Poland in the year 1863,’ 


Tue director of Imperial Printing-office, Paris, 
has, through the intermission of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, been ordered to prepare a special 
printing-office for the use of the Abyssiniav Mis- 
sionaries ; and the casting of new type for the 
new establishment—to be taken from the Impe- 
rial types—is vigorously proceeded with. 
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From the Saturday Review, 1 Aug. 
AMERICA, 

Tue ignorant and implacable animosity of 
the Northern Americans to England furnishes 
no excuse for corresponding injustice, or for 
misrepresentation of current history. The 
recent victories have occasioned, as might 
have been expected, a recrudescence of cal- 
umny and malignity ; but nevertheless they 
are great, if not decisive victories. General 
Lee has recrossed the Potomac; Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson have surrendered uncondi- 
tionally ; Charleston is in danger of cap- 
ture ; and General Rosencranz has advanced 
into the heart of the Southern States. If the 
war were commencing, all the advantages 
which have accrued to the Federal armies 
might probably be reversed; but the signifi- 
cance of the recent successes consists in the 
proof that the Confederates are comparatively 
weak in numbers. Their wonderful energy 
and unanimous devotion to the national cause 
had almost taught bystanders to forget that 
four millions were engaged in a desperate 
contest with twenty millions. The inability 
of Johnstone to relieve Vicksburg showed 
that his department was almost denuded of 
troops ; and the Confederates have since lost, 
at Gettysburg, at Vicksburg, and at Port 
Hudson, forty or fifty thousand trained sol- 
diers. The continuance of the war has 
taught the Northern armies to fight, and a 
gradual process of elimination has brought 
forward more than one competent general. 
The rapid advance to Vicksburg, and the ob- 
stinate prosecution of the siege, prove Grant 
to be an able soldier. General Rosencranz 
seems to deserve the confidence of his troops ; 
and General Meade is the first Federal gen- 
eral who has encountered Lee on equal terms 
without incurring disaster. If the occupa- 
tion of the strongholds on the Mississippi cuts 
off the communication of the Confederacy 
with Texas and Arkansas, the proportions of 
tae war will henceforth be largely curtailed. 
The possible capture of Charleston would 
relieve the blockading squadrons of a trouble- 
some duty, and it would at the same time 
close to the Confederates one of their principal 
channels of supply. It remains to be seen 
whether Southern resolution will yield to ac- 
cumulated misfortunes so far as to accept any 
terms of peace which involve a return to the 
Union. The proposed mission of Mr. Steph- 
ens, if it had any object beyond a negotiation 
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on the treatment of prisoners, would indicate 
a disposition to negotiate; but the temper of 
the North is not at present favorable to any 
moderate arrangement. It is possible that 
General Lee’s advance into Pennsylvania may 
have been a final effort to conquer an advan- 
tageous peace before the impending fall of 
Vicksburg revived Federal confidence; and 
Mr. Jefferson Davis might, perhaps, now be 
willing to accept fair conditions, while his 
Virginian army is still entire and formidable. 

Notwithstanding the triumphs of the North- 
ern arms, the maintenance of the war on its 
present scale depends entirely on the success 
of the conscription. Unless 300,000 men can 
be procured to fill up the ranks of the army, 
the South may once more find it possible to 
continue the contest with equal numbers. It 
is difficult to judge of the effect of the New 
York riots, which may either render the con- 
scription impracticable or rally the enemies 
of mob-rule and disorder to itssupport. The 
outbreak was attended with all the melan- 
choly circumstances which everywhere de- 
note the ill-omened supremacy of the rabble. 
The mere opponents of the conscription found 
themselves reinforced by the malcontents who 
object to the institution of property, and by 
the theives who only make it their business 
partially to correct its unequal distribution. 
The draft raised a dangerous question of so- 
cialist policy, by providing for the personal 
exemption of those who could pay three hun- 
dred dollars for a substitute. It was easy for 
demagogues to persuade the lowest classes 
that the law had provided a special privilege 
for those who, according to the American 
doctrine, are not to be called their betters. 
One of the riot&rs wrote to a newspaper to 
complain that the poor rabble were oppressed 
by the rich rabble, and it was useless to ex- 
plain that the right of purchasing a substi- 
tute is strictly analogous to the right of pur- 
chasing any other commodity which its owner 
is willing to exchange for money. It would 
be grossly unjust to fix the price of exemp- 
tion below the sum for which the services of 
a competent volunteer can be secured ; but 
if, on the other hand, a fit substitute is will- 
ing to take the place of a wealthy tradesman, 
the community would gain nothing by pro- 
hibiting the kmargain. Unfortunately, the 


mob of New York is familiar with revolu- 
tionary theories, which are everywhere di- 





rected against property when there is no po- 
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litical inequality to attack. The Democrats, 
though they assume the title of Conservatives, 
have always allied themselves with the rab- 
ble of the city ; and consequently they have 
found it convenient to flatter the vulgar pre- 
judices against social distinctions. 

Governor Seymour, who seems to hold that 
the conscription is illegal, endeavored in vain 


- to persuade the populace into provisional ac- 


quiescence in the measure. He was perhaps 
justified by necessity in obtaining authority 
from Washington to suspend the draft; but 
it is not surprising that his enemies should 
suspect him of complicity with a movement 
which was probably organized by some of the 
subordinate agents of his party. The rioters 
placed their own interpretation on the legal 
scruples of the Government, and it was suffi- 
cient for their purpose to procure the admis- 
sion that the conscription was possibly irreg- 
ular. Their own objection was not founded 
on any interpretation of the Federal Consti- 
tution, but on the supposed: injustice and in- 
equality of the permission to pay for sub- 
stitutes; and having compelled the local 
Government to submit to their dictation, 
they will be more than ever determined to 
enforce the supremacy which General Butler 
and politicians of his stamp are accustomed 
to claim for the poor over the rich. It re- 
mains to be seen whether painful experience 
of mob-rule will induce the respectable classes 
to combine for the vindication of order. Be- 
yond the limits of the great cities, genuine 
Americans are reasonably proud of the na- 
tional reverence for law. 

The mob behaved, as mobs behave in all 
parts of the world, with the wisdom and con- 
duct of wild beasts escaped from their cages. 
They burned offices, they plundered stores, 
they hung an obnoxious colonel to a lamp- 
post, and they took especial delight in hunt- 
ing down unoffending negroes who had the 
misfortune of showing themselves in the 
streets. The colored race is guilty of having 
been used by politicians asa pretext for the 
war; and it is more directly obnoxious to 
the working classes, because its competition 
in the humbler forms of employment some- 
times tends to reduce the rate of wages. 
Archbishop Hughes, who ought to be ac- 
quainted with his countrymen and co-re- 
ligionists, assumed probably on sufficient 
grounds, that the Irish had taken a promi- 
nent part in the riots. Nothing could be 
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more characteristic than the arguments which 
he addressed to an abnormal condition of un- 
derstanding and of feeling. As his audience 
had been engaged in murdering unoffending 
negroes and in resisting the execution of Fed- 
eral laws, the archbishop entertained them 
with a disquisition on the iniquities of Eng- 
land, while he carefully abstained from the 
unpopular topic of any immunities from 
slaughter which might be claimed for the 
colored population by enthusiastic advocates. 
If the archbishop had been a Republican 
Abolitionist instead of a Democrat, he could 
not have appealed more confidently to the 
hatred of England which is the common prop- 
erty of all American or semi-American dem- 
agogues. There can be no doubt that, in 
common with all but the lowest class of the 
community, he desired to put a stop to the 
disturbances, and perhaps he took the readi- 
est course to obtain a favorable hearing. The 
commotion was, however, too serious to be 
ended by persuasion, and happily, in the 
long run, military force is almost always 
available in defence of property. The secu- 
rity of New York from plunder and anarchy 
will probably be increased by the forcible 
suppression of the riots, but it is still uncer- 
tain whether the conscription can be contin- 
ued. 


From the Economist, 1 Aug. 
AMERICA. 


Tue late news from America has been of a 
very mixed character, with respect both to 
what we expect to be the result of the Amer- 
ican civil war, and what we wish to be the 
result of it. The end which has ever been 
wished for by us has been one singularly dif- 
ferent from that desired by the zealots for the 
Federals, or the zealots for the Confederates. 
We could produce rather strong invectives 
from our contemporaries who entirely sympa- 
thize with the Federals, charging us with 
Confederate predilections, and equally stypng 
invectives from our contemporaries on the op- 
posite side charging us with Federal sympa- 
thies. What we have always wished is — 

First. That the South should be indepen- 
dent. We desire that the unwilling people 
of the South should not be forced into a un- 
ion with the North which they dislike and 
hate. We know that a restoration of real 
union, of voluntary union by arms is impos- 
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sible. We wish thatthe North should never 
be enabled by conquest to attempt a tyran- 
nical, a forcible, an unreal reunion ; we wish 
to save the North from the danger of military 
pre-eminence, as well as the South from the 
disgrace and pain of military subjugation. 

Secondly. Though we wish the South to 
be independent, we wish it to be weak. We 
have no sympathy with, we most strongly 
condemn, the fanatics at the South who have 
hoped, and perhaps yet hope, to found a great 
empire on the basis of slavery. We do not 
believe that predial slavery such as exists in 
the Slave States is a possible basis for a good 
and enduring commonwealth ; and we have 
no words to express our abhorrence of the no- 
tion which the advocates of the South, zn the 
South, advance so freely — that it is the only 
good basis of a commonwealth. We wish 
that the area of slavery should be so small, 
that, by the sure operation of economical 
causes, and especially by the inevitable ex- 
haustion of the soil which it always pro- 
duces, slavery should, within a reasonable 
time, be gradually extinguished. 

Thirdly. For obvious reasons, we wish 
that these results should be obtained as soon, 
and that civil war should cease as soon, as 
possible. 

If we compare the recent news with these 
fixed wishes as with a sort of standard, the 
result is plain. First. We shall rejoice at 
the reduction of Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
by the Federal armies. The best mode of 
confining slavery within fixed limits 1s the 
conquest by the North of the line of the Mis- 
sissippi. If that great river could bound 
slavery on the west, and sea on the east, its 
extinction could not be delayed for very 
many ycars— not longer, probably, than it 
would be desirable that so great and prevad- 
ing a social change should be delayed. The 
gradual and felt approach of such an event 
is almost as greata benefit as the event itself. 

But we must regret the defeat of General 
Leels invasion of the North. If, as we not 
long since proved at some length, the South 
had been able to acquire and retain a con- 
siderable portion of Northern territory, the 
North could not have believed that it was 
possible for it to conquer the South. The 
war would have ceased for the simplest of all 
causes,—from the winning of such a success 
on the part of the weaker combatant as 
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would have shown the arrogant aim of the 
stronger claimant to be untenable. But now 
every such hope is atan end. The victory 
of General Meade must tend to prolong the 
war for a considerable period. While Mr. 
Lincoln remains in office, as we have often 
shown, there was little hope for peace. Un- 
til there seems no longer any possibility of 
military success, until the people of the 
North in general, and by a great majority, 
admit the conquest of the South to be im- 
possible, we do not believe that the Demo- 
cratic party or any other party will stake 
their hopes of success upon an avowed and 
declared peace policy. They would incur a 
great and obvious risk of defeat if they did so. 
The mention of a peace, which is thought to 
be degrading during a war which is thought 
to be glorious, must always be unpopular, 
and is apt to he deemed a sort of treason. 
For a long period to come, the North will 
now have a sufficient store of plausible hope, 
and while that is the case in a country like 
America, where the spirit of electioneering 
is the spirit of politics, no great peace party 
will ever be possible. 

We do not think that the riots at New 
York materially modify these conclusions. 
They show the extreme unpopularity of the 
conscription in that city, the weakness of 
the Municipal Government, the disposition 
of the Democratic State Governor to tempo- 
rize with a Democratic mob rather than to 
support a Republic Federal Administration. 
But they hardly show more than this. They 
do not prove Mr. Lincoln to be unable to 


raise for a considerable time many men and ' 


some money. In New York he may not en- 
force the conscription, but elsewhere he can 
and will; and while a war Government has 
sufficient men, sufficient money, and plausi- 
ble hope, any peace is beyond probability. 
The feeling of a calm observer of these 
great events will, therefore, we believe, be a 
very mingled one. He will rejoice at the 
prospect of limiting the area of slavery, but 
he will regret the stimulus given to the war- 
like passion of the North, the prolongation 
of the civil war, the continuance also of suf- 
fering in Lancashire, and the opportunity 
which has been given to the we of New 
York to expose the weakness of their Munic- 
ipal Government, their hatred of the Negro, 





and their turbulence. 
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OF AMERICA: A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. 


TO CHARLES MACKAY, “ TIMES” CORRESPONDENT 
FROM AMERICA. 


7 praise your Jackson and your South ! 
No, I’ve no taste at all that way ; 
Those words are not sweet in my mouth, 
Though dear they are to some, you say ; 
A trick of speech I’ve somehow caught 
From Wilberforce’s — Clarkson’s graves ; 
I can’t hate freedom as I ought ; 
Or love your barterers of slaves : 
In fact, if I the truth must tell, 
I think your Jackson and his crew 
Accurst of God, are fit for hell, 
Though they may fight, and conquer too. 


Time was when nobly England rose, 

And grandly told earth of man’s rights ; 
Slavery and wrong her ancient foes, 

In these, you say, she now delights. 
Her voice that once so sternly spoke, 

And, speaking, smote slaves’ fetters off, 
That antique utterance is your joke, 

A grand-dame’s tale at which you scoff. 
Your Timesjhas taught us what to say, 

That years must change, and so must thought ; 
Jackson’s your Cromwell éf to-day : 

Ah, ours for rights, not fetters, fought. 


Clasp you the hands that wield the whip ! 
Press you the palms that rivet chains ! 

My curse will through my clenched teeth slip, 
I’d brand your heroes all as Cains. 

For cotton, and through envy, sell 
Your nobler notions if you can ; 

I will not, and I hold it well, 
T loathe these men who deal in man, 

Scoff, sneer, or jest ; let him who likes, 
Prate of their courage and their worth, 

Right and not Might my fancy strikes, 
Though Might, not Right, may rule the earth. 


At times, God, for his own good will, 
Gives hell, o’er men and nations rule ; 

But Right, though crushed, I hold right still, 
Though worldly-wise ones call me fool. 

Brute force has Cossacked nations down, 
Yet Cossacks I do not adore, 

Than Poland’s Bashkirs — nay, don’t frown, — 
I do not love your Jacksons more. 

No, cavaliers that women sell, 
To their great nobleness I’m blind : 

Heroes who cash their children—well, 
They’re not exactly to my mind. 


One’s flesh and blood, you know, are here, 
Dear to one, not as current gold ; 
I would not be a cavalier, 
By whom his son or daughter’s sold ; 
Curse those who sell their blood to lust, 
Their very flesh to stripes and toil ; 
I spit at such — the thought I trust, 

Of such should make my blood to boil. 
The very meanest thing I see, 

A cringing beggar whining here, 
Rather a thousand times I’d be, 

Than a girl-selling cavalier. 





God wills, and darkly works his will, — 
His wisdom’s hidden from our eyes ; 
Yet my faith rests upon him still, 
To judge and scourge he will arise. 
Wrong seems to conquer often ; — Right 
Seems to be conquered ; — watch and wait ; 
The years bring seeing to our sight, 
Truth’s triumph cometh soon or late. 
Therefore success I seem to see 
Makes me not in the evil trust, 
Nor seems its triumphs sure to me, 
Rather its failure. God is just. 


W. C. Bennett. 
Blackheath. -—London Star. 


FIFTY YEARS. 


For the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Class of 
Williams College which was graduated in 1818. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Lone since a gallant, youthful company 

Went from these learned shades. The hand of 
Time 

Hath scored upon the perishing works of man 

The years of half a century since that day. 

Forth to the world they went in hope, but some 

Fell at the threshold, some in mid-career 

Sank down, and some who bring their frosty 
brows, 

A living register of change, are here, 

And from the spot where once they conned the 
words 

Written by sages of the elder time 

Look back on fifty years. Large space are they 

Of man’s brief life, those fifty years ; they join 

Its ruddy morning to the paler light 

Of its declining hours. In fifty years 

As many generations of earth’s flowers 

Have sweetened the soft air of spring, and died. 


] As many harvests have, in turn, made green 


The hills, and ripened into gold, and fallen 

Before the sickle’s edge. The sapling tree 

Which then was planted stands a shaggy trunk, 

Moss-grown, the centre of a mighty shade. 

In fifty years the pasture grounds have oft 

Renewed their herds and flocks, and from the 
stalls 

New races of the generous steed have neighed 

Or pranced in the smooth roads. In fifty years 

Ancestral crowns have fallen from kingly brows 

For clownish heels to crush ; new dynasties 

Have climbed to empir®, and new commonwealths 

Have formed and fallen again to wreck, liks clouds 

Which the wind tears and scatters. Mighty names 

Have blazed upon the world and away, 

Their lustre lessening, like the faded train 

Of a receding comet. Fifty years 

Have given the mariner to outstrip the wind 

With engines churning the black deep to foam, 

And tamed the nimble lightnings, sending them 

On messages for man, and forced the sun 

To limn for man upon the snowy sheet 

Whate’er he shines upon, and taught the art 

To vex the-pale dull clay beneath our feet 

With chemic tortures, till the sullen mass 
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Flows in bright torrents from the furnace-mouth, 
A shining metal, to be clay no more. 
Oh, were our growth in goodness like our | 
growth 
In art, the thousand years of innocence 
And peace, foretold by ancient prophecy, 
Were here already, and the reign of Sin 
Were ended o’er the earth on which we dwell. 
In fifty years, the little commonwealth, 
Our league of States, that, in its early day, 
Skirted the long Atlantic coast, has grown 
To a vast empire, filled with populous towns 
Beside its midland rivers, and beyond 
The snowy peaks that bound its midland plains 
To where its rivulets, over sands of gold, 
Seek the Pacific—till at length it stood 
Great ’mid the greatest of the Powers of Earth, 
And they who sat upon Earth’s ancient thrones 
Beheld its growth in wonder and in awe. 
In fifty years, a deadlier foe than they— 
The Wrong that scoffs at human brotherhood 
And holds the lash o’er millions—has become 
So mighty and so insolent in its might 
That now it springs to fix on Liberty 
The death-gripe, and o’erturn the glorious realm 
Her children founded here. Fierce is the strife 
As when of old the sinning angels strove 
To whelm, beneath the uprooted hills of heaven, 
The warriors of the Lord. Yet now, as then, 
God and the Right shall give the victory. 
For us, who fifty years ago went forth 
Upon the world’s great theatre, may we 
Yet see the day of triumph, which the hours 
On steady wing waft hither from the depths 
Of a serener future ; may we yet, 
Beneath the reign of a new peace, behold 
The shaken pillars of our commonwealth 
Stand readjusted in their ancient poise, 
And the great crime of which our strife was born 
Perish with its accursed progeny. 


SLEEP. 


I came to waken thee, but Sleep 
Hath breathed about thee such a calm, — 
Hath wrapped thee up in spells so deep 
And soft, —I dare not break the charm ; 


Thy breathings do not stir the folds 
That lie unmoved around thee ; Rest 
Hath rocked thee gently — now she holds 
Thy spirit lulled uponsher breast ; 


An imaged Stillness, by Repose 
Fast locked in an enduring clasp: 
A marble Silence, with the rose 
Just dropping from her languid grasp : 


Yet never o’er the sculptured lid, 
Did such a blissful slumber creep ; 

Its shade had ne’er such sweetness hi — 
The statue smiles not in its sleep ! 


And dost thou smile? I know not! Night 


SLEEP.—LOVE’ 





To one serene abiding grace, 


S IMPRESS. 


Hath wrought the quick and changeful light 
That flitted o’er thy waking face: 


It is not smiling, it is Peace — 
All lovely things are thine at will ; 
Thy soul hath won a sweet release 
From Earth ; yet kept its gladness still? 


For Sleep, a partial nurse, though kind 
* To all her children, yet hath pressed 
Some to her heart more close — we find 
She ever loves the youngest best ; 
. 


Because they vex her not with aches 
And fever pangs to hush to rest ; 

They need no soothing! She but takes 
Them in her arms, and they are blessed ! 


The double portion there is given ; 
She binds two worlds within her chain ; 
And now, by golden light of heaven, 
Thou livest o’er the day again: 


My touch must bid those bright links start 
And fly asunder ; yet for thee 

I may not mourn — not far apart 
Thy dream and thy reality ! 


Soon shall I watch within thine eyes 
The sweet light startle into morn, 
And see upon thy cheek arise 
The flushing of a rosy dawn: 


The sunshine vainly round thee streams, 
And I must rouse thee with a kiss — 
Oh! may Life never break thy dreams 
With harsher summoning than this ! 
— Good Words. 


LOVE'S IMPRESS. 


Her light foot on a noble heart she set, 
And went again upon her heedless way, 
Vain idol of so steadfast a regret 
As never but with life could pass away. 


Youth, and youth’s easy virtues made her fair, 
Triumphant through the sunny hours she 
ranged, 


‘Then came the winter—bleak, unlovely, bare, 


Still ruled her image over one unchanged. 


So, where some trivial creature played of old, 
The warm, soft clay received the tiny dint ; 

We cleave the deep rock’s bosom, and: behold, 
Sapt in its core, the immemorial print. 


Men marvel such frail record should outlive 
The vanished forests and the hills o’er-hurled, 
But high-souled Love can keep a type alive 
Which has no living answer in the world, 
E. Hinxmay, 
—Frazer’s Magazine. 





